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Editorial 





C. Glen Hass 


: Who Should Plan the Curriculum? 


IN this time of rapid change 
and_ increasing to education 
it is important that professional educa- 
tors and others take a fresh look at the 
question, “Who Should Plan the Cur- 
riculum?” Recent developments suggest 


attention 


that some new answers to this central 
question are in order. 

Today, the educated man is the central 
resource of society. The supply of such 
men and women available to each na- 
tion is the real measure of its economic, 
political and military potential. We are 
now undergoing the educational revolu- 
tion because educated people are the 
capital of industrial Every 
chemist, every doctor, every engineer 
creates opportunity and need for more 


society. 


men who can apply knowledge and con- 
cepts. 

In addition, change is so rapid in our 
innovating, industrial society, that to- 
day’s education is unsuited for tomor- 
rows world and is as outmoded as the 
Model-T for the world of 20 years from 
tomorrow—the world whose leaders are 
now in the classrooms of America. 


The Curriculum We Need 


Today's curriculum planners should 
study conditions and trends in contem- 
porary society and probable conditions 
and requirements for democratic living 
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in the last half of this century. It may be 
we are planning to educate children for 
a society that does not now exist. Educa- 
tion for future in our 
rapidly changing society is almost use- 
less unless it prepares learners to meet 
problems that are new and that neither 
they nor anyone else has ever encoun- 


the immediate 


tered before. 

The planners will almost certainly find 
that we need a curriculum which em- 
phasizes the central concepts of the dis- 
ciplines, concepts that explain phenom- 
ena in terms of their future state and 
direction. The increase in knowledge is 
so swift that many areas are rapidly 
becoming unteachable without emphasis 
on the rules for discovering the nature 
of the discipline. 

The curriculum planners will learn 
that the school which faces toward the 
future teach innovation, 
problem solving, a love of learning; its 
students must acquire the tools of analy- 
sis, expression and understanding. They 
will surely find that learners must be 
prepared for work that does not yet 
exist. They will see that our democracy 
will require many skillful citizens who 
will have numerous increasingly complex 
tasks as buyers, voters, legislators and 
cooperative planners. 

It is apparent that the curriculum 
planning which will be needed involves 


world must 
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an interrelationship of factors that go 
beyond the scope of any single disci- 
pline or profession. 

In America, all interested citizens, 
parents, learners, and scholars from all 
of the disciplines must work with teach- 
ers, principals and supervisors in the 
planning. This planning should go on 
throughout America on a local, state and 
national basis*A democratic society can- 
not permit uniformity and centraliza- 
tion. The onrushing future requires many 
different autonomous, competing efforts 
to cope with its problems. 

In the past the columns of Educational 
Leadership have contained many state- 
ments that laymen should work with pro- 
fessional educators in planning the cur- 
riculum. We have, however, given in- 
adequate attention to the particular role 
of each type of planner in the planning 
process. Lacking adequate role definition 
we may have often, as professionals, 
overemphasized our mission to instruct 
the public, and mav have been under- 
sensitive to, or intolerant of suggestion 
and dissent. Let us try to define the par- 
ticular role of each group in the planning. 


Role of the Scholar 


In this period when the front line 
of our defense has the 
trenches, to the factory, to the classroom, 
it is fortunate that professional educa- 
tors are learning again how to communi- 
cate with the scholars and 
workers in the various disciplines. It is 
doubly fortunate that scholars in other 
disciplines are showing renewed interest 
in the public school curriculum and are 
frequently now working with profes- 
sional educators in curriculum planning. 

What is the particular role in curricu- 
lum planning of the scholar from a dis- 
cipline other than education? There are 


moved from 


research 
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at least three ways in which he can help. 
He can often give crucial advice regard- 
ing what should be taught; he can some- 
times point out what can be taught; and 
he can often suggest means of imple- 
menting curriculum decisions. 

For instance, scholars in 
mathematics, and physics are now work- 
ing with teachers and other curriculum 
workers in determining what should be 


biology, 


taught in the schools in these fields, as 
well as when and how it should be 
taught. These planners found that the 
textbooks in use contained almost none 
of the modern concepts, although greater 
change in knowledge has occurred in the 
past 50 years than in the preceding 500. 
They have also learned that much of the 
grade placement of the material seemed 
to be wrong and that greater emphasis 
was needed on unifying concepts so that 
the total number of basic ideas to be 
taught might be reduced. 

The sociologist can give particular 
assistance in determining the means by 
which the goals of education may be 
achieved and in identifying the essential 
values and behavior patterns which must 
be taught as society changes. Of greatest 
importance, perhaps, is the fact that the 
sociologist can aid the educator in under- 
standing the nature of the society in 
which his students will live in the future. 
Together they can devise an educational 
program to prepare for it. 

The anthropologist can throw light on 
the reasons for the development of var- 
ious aspects of the culture. He can help 
the school to plan to counterbalance cur- 
rent pressures for conformity and to 
attach greater emphasis to creativity and 
critical judgment. He can help in plan- 
ning to develop in each student an un- 
derstanding of his powers and limitations 
for creating and modifying society. 

The scholars from all disciplines can 
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aid in curriculum planning by identify- 
ing the central concepts and rules for 
discovering the nature of the discipline. 
In the terms in which they are now rep- 
resented many of the disciplines are in- 
creasingly unteachable. We need a 
philosophical synthesis, appropriate to 
our world and to the learners, that can 
be taught—and only the scholar working 
alongside the educator can achieve this. 





Role of Parents and Other Citizens ‘ 


In the long run, we can only build 
the curriculum and use the teaching 
methods which the active school public 
will accept. We must work with the 
public and have orderly patterns for its 
participation. People need to be involved 
in the process of planning the curricu- 
lum in order to change their beliefs, atti- 
tudes and behavior regarding it. 

It is a matter of crucial importance 
that many school systems invent struc- 
tural devices to bring about a sharing 
of thinking about the curriculum by the 
lay citizens of the community and the 
professional staff members. 

Staff members must learn to work with 
citizens; citizens must take part but not 
take over. This should begin at the level 
of the parent planning with the teacher 
about the needs of his child and should 
move from there to the citizens’ advisory 
council and the curriculum committee. 
The profession, in each community, is 
responsible for establishing these chan- 
nels. 


Role of the Student 


The student is the major untapped re- 
source in curriculum planning. Students 
are in the best position to explain many 
of the advantages and deficiencies of the 
present curriculum. Their ideas and re- 
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actions are of very great importance. 
Learning is significantly improved by 
putting greater responsibility on the stu- 
dent. 

Too little use is made of teacher-pupil 
planning. The understanding and skills 
of planning are among the most impor- 
tant outcomes of education in our society. 
Perhaps more teachers would plan with 
their students if they realized that stu- 
dent-teacher planning has at least six 
aspects: 

1. What is to be studied? 

2. Why are we having this learning 
activity? 

3. How shall we go about it? 

4. Where do we do what needs to be 
done? 

5. When do we do it? 

6. Who will do each part of the job? 

While student participation in the 
choice of topics may be possible only in 
certain subjects, there is no reason why 
extensive use of the other aspects of 
teacher-student planning should not be 
used in all subjects. 


Role of the Educator 


The role of the professional educator 
is one of growing stature and is one that 
will continue to grow as he works with 
the scholars and other members of the 
community. 

It is the job of the professional educa- 
tors to provide structure for planning 
with others, to inform, to offer recom- 
mendations, to bring together contribu- 
tions from all sources, and to work out a 
recommended plan of action for curricu- 
lum change. In the analysis of the cur- 
riculum which is planned, the profes- 
sional educator must be certain that it 
takes account of the nature of the learner 
and of the society of which he is a part. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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John A. Dewar 


When Teachers Help 


Plan the Curriculum 


AN essential aspect of a good 
school and one of its most rewarding en- 
terprises is the involvement of teachers 
in curriculum planning. When a person 
becomes involved in planning the cur- 
riculum for the students he is to teach, 
he has a personal stake in the matter and 
usually does a better job of teaching. 

There are numerous ways of involving 
teachers in planning the curriculum. This 
article, however, will describe three ways 
that have been found useful through the 
writer's experience in one school district. 
The three are: summer workshops, year 
round workshops, classroom research 
(sometimes called action research ). 


Summer Workshops 


The Board of Education finances a 
workshop for teachers each year con- 
ducted during the two weeks foilowing 
the close of school. Teachers attend on 
a voluntary basis and may secure college 
credit or Board of Education credit for 
advancement on the salary schedule. 


John A. is Assistant 
Education at 
DeKalb; previously he was 
Tomahawk School, School 


Shawnee Mission, Kansas. 


Dewar Professor of 


Illinois University, 
Principal of 


District 110. 
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Teachers who are interested in partici- 
pating are asked to make three sugges- 
tions as to the curriculum area in which 
they prefer to concentrate. When the 
area is decided upon, an expert in the 
field is secured to consult with teachers 
and administrators in their planning and 
to conduct the workshop. 

In past years successful summer work- 
shops have been completed in the areas 
of arithmetic, art, language arts, and the 
gifted child. The results of these work- 
shops have been an increased awareness 
on the part of the participants of the 
importance of these areas of learning 
and their relationship to the total pro- 
gram. 
were no cCon- 


In some cases there 


crete, visible outcomes resulting, but 
those of us who worked with the teach- 
ers saw them benefit, for 
through the use of modern approaches to 
the teaching of arithmetic and improved 
techniques in the language arts. Any visi- 


tor in our system during the school year 


example, 


would see on display the results of chil- 
dren’s work as influenced by our art 
workshop for the teachers. 

The workshop on gifted children was 
responsible for producing a guide for 
teaching the academically talented. This 


a 








has added greatly to what we had been 
doing for these exceptional children. 


Year Round Workshops 


One of the conditions necessary for 
securing teacher participation in cur- 
riculum planning is time. The school 
district supports teacher participation by 
providing planned time during the school 
year for teachers to work on curriculum. 
Many other school districts follow simi- 
lar patterns. 

The teachers report to their assign- 
ment at least a week, sometimes two 
weeks, prior to the beginning of school. 
During this time they meet on several 
occasions on a district wide basis by 
grade groups. A project or projects for 
the year are discussed and decided upon. 
Throughout the school year these same 
grade groups meet at least once a month 
to work together. School is dismissed 
one-half day once a month for this pur- 
pose. 

To involve teachers in the over-all cur- 
riculum planning, interest groups have 
also been used and have met on a basis 
similar to that described for the grade 
groups. These interest groups have been 
composed of teachers across grade level 
lines working in an area of curriculum 
of mutual interest. 

The curricula of the social studies, 
writing, spelling, réading, arithmetic, sci- 
ence, kindergarten, physical education, 
and music have had the benefit of teacher 
planning through the activities described 
here. Areas such as classroom control and 
reporting to parents have also had thor- 
ough discussion and planning by this 
means. 

The results of such practices in cur- 
riculum planning have been extremely 
beneficial for the children of the school 
district. 
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The sixth grade social studies program - 


has been completely revised. The idea 
and the revision were a direct result of 
teacher interest, initiative and planning. 
Students no longer go through one text 
for their social studies program, but use 
several which are good and appropriate 
as resource material in a comprehensive 
social studies program.' 

Over a period of two years the kinder- 
garten teachers have developed a com- 
prehensive kindergarten curriculum 
guide. This guide has many fine features 
and has been widely used by other school 
systems and teacher education institu- 
tions. 

A handbook to be used by classroom 
teachers in guiding the physical develop- 
ment of elementary school youngsters 
was developed by the physical education 
teachers and classroom teachers planning 
together in workshop sessions. 

The music teachers, over a period of 
two years, have developed a handbook 
for music teachers. This will help\them 
plan a comprehensive and well rounded 
program of music education for elemen- 
tary school pupils. 

Other curriculum areas, through year 
round workshop sessions, have had the 
benefit of worthwhile revision. The 
teachers have seen the need in these 
areas and have initiated action to the 
benefit of the children taught. 


Classroom Research 


Every teacher in this school district 
is encouraged to carry on classroom re- 
search (action research ) in various areas 
of learning in his own classroom. This 
activity usually takes the form of simple 
research in the techniques of teaching 

1For further discussion of this program see: 
Alma Brown. “Learning about Individualized 


Teaching.” Educational Leadership, Vol. 16, 
No. 6, March 1959. 
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in a curriculum area or part of a curric- 
ulum area. The results of this action re- 
search are reported to the appropriate 
grade groups and other interested 
groups. 

These pieces of research have resulted 
in benefits such as improved classroom 
climate and improved teaching of spell- 
ing and writing. Many of the advantages 
of teachers’ becoming involved in class- 
room research of this type are not tangi- 
ble, yet would undoubtedly be immedi- 
ately evident to any visitor observing 
classroom instruction in the schools. 


Effective Participation 
by Teachers 


In order that the teachers be able to 
participate meaningfully and effectively 
in planning the curriculum there are 
certain criteria which should be present. 
This list is not exhaustive, neither is it 
exclusive: some of the criteria overlap, 
but for the most part if these conditions 
are present creative curriculum work can 
take place. 

1. There must be time provided for the 
teachers to work effectively on curricu- 
lum improvement and revision. 

2. The teachers must receive encour- 
agement from the administration to carry 
on curriculum work. 

3. The teachers must receive guidance 
from the administration in the progress 
of their curriculum planning. 

4, The work which the teachers do on 
curriculum must be recognized and con- 
sidered by the administration. 

5. Effective and creative curriculum 
revision appropriate to the particular 
school district should be adopted and 
implemented by the administration. 

6. The teachers should feel free and 
be encouraged to conduct experimenta- 
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tion, either in their own classes or on a 
district wide basis. 


The Administrative Team 


In our school district the work by 
teachers on curriculum revision is co- 
ordinated by an administrative team. 
This group is composed of the superin- 
tendent, the curriculum coordinator, and 
the several building principals. These 
persons meet once a week to coordinate 
curriculum revision and planning, and 
to discuss other aspects of the school 
program. Thus all administrators are kept 
informed of curriculum activities, and as 
a group as well as individually can en- 
courage, guide and .counsel teachers or 
groups of teachers in the work they are 
doing on curriculum at any given time. 

In summary, curriculum planning by 
teachers is an important and fundamen- 
tal aspect of a good school system. The 
teachers must have the time, freedom 
and encouragement to work effectively 
and creatively on the curriculum. The 
results of the work done by teachers, 
either through various kinds of work- 
shops or research, need not be tangible 
to be effective. Very often, however, sig- 
nificant curriculum plans and guides are 
developed for the guidance of present 
as well as future teachers. 

The administration must be enlight- 
ened in order to permit and encourage 
creative curriculum work to proceed. The 
attitude and initiative of the teacher di- 
rectly reflect the attitude and initiative 
of the administrator. 

The program and activities described 
here are not new. They are described, 
however, to show what one school sys- 
tem has been able to do when teachers 
help plan the curriculum. 








John |. Goodlad 


The Learner as a Data-Source 


THREE fundamental questions 
to be dealt with in planning to promote 
any learning are: Can it be induced? 
Should it be induced? How is it best in- 
duced? Answering these questions calls 
for analysis of and speculation about 
the species homo sapiens, the systems 
through which the species cluster and 
communicate, and the human personali- 
ties representing consistent and variable 
expression of the species. The learner, 
then, as representative of a class of crea- 
tures, as member of various groupings, 
and as unique individual, is a data-source 
to be examined and consulted in making 
educational decisions. 

The above might be reduced to the 
simplest of platitudes: we must take the 
learner into account in teaching and 
planning for teaching. The platitude 
covers up the complexity of the problems 
involved, however. The learner, obvi- 
ously, is not the, only data-source to 
which one turns in making curricular de- 
cisions. Awareness of this fact, when 
coupled with an inadequate conception 
of the total context of educational de- 
cision-making, leads us to scream, 
“You've forgotten the children!” when 
someone attempts to analyze the place 
of subject matter, and “You’ve forgotten 


John I. Goodlad is Director, University Ele- 
mentary School and Professor of Education, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


in planning the school program 


the subject matter!” when someone seeks 
to analyze the place of the learner. Thus, 
a sterile debate arises out of our inability 
to see two quite different parts as essen- 
tial to a larger whole as well as unique 
within themselves. 

A much more complex problem in 
considering the place of the learner in 
the total school program arises out of 
seeking to determine the application of 
specific knowledge about learners to the 
decisions for which data about learners 
are appropriate, while remembering that 
knowledge about subject matter also is 
appropriate to aspects of the same de- 
cisions. Now we find ourselves not simply 
in the midst of a sterile debate over the 
importance of learners as contrasted with 
the importance of subject matter but in 
a chaotic no man’s land where curricular 
and instructional decisions often are 
made in response to political pressure, 
the drift of the tide, or personal whim 
and bias. 

In seeking to make complex decisions 
rationally, one identifies the category of 
knowledge or experience within which 
appropriate data, if available at all, 
might be found. This category is the 
data-source. Thus, the behavioral sci- 
ences constitute a broad data-source 
bringing together knowledge, principles 
and theories pertaining to human repro- 
duction, individual differences, patterns 
of learning, and so on. 
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In the realm of educational decisions, 
however, the data-sources and the lines 
separating them are dimly defined. The 
data presumed to lie within them are 
transitory or, at best, timidly endorsed. 
Educators must base their decisions upon 
the evidence of experience and the 
analysis of that experience, until such 
time as the necessary theory and scien- 
tific studies are available.' 


Basic Questions 


In the early conduct of practical arts 
which have become applied 
sciences, the absence of a_ theoretical 
base from which to predict the conse- 
quence of choice probably was not un- 
duly frustrating to the artisan. The scope 
of his operations was relatively limited; 
the range of alternatives appeared finite 
and manageable. Today’s educator, how- 
ever, embraces, in one sense, the whole 
of human experience. The array of de- 
cisions to be made appears endless; the 
alternatives infinite. At the same time, 
the educator is aware of what appear to 
be relatively sophisticated inquiries into 
human behavior. Surely, somehow and 
somewhere, these inquiries pertain to 
him and his work! Blindly, he may reach 
out for them, unaware that the findings 
are themselves significant for a develop- 
ing fabric of knowledge but often inap- 
propriate to the task for which he seeks 
help. Little wonder that he often turns 
away from knowledge that seems to serve 
him ill . . . and hardly fair to call him 
anti-intellectual for so doing! Why not 
bite the hand that fails to feed you? 

Education, as a field of inquiry, is now 


now 


‘For an analysis of different classes of evi- 
dence applied to educational decisions, see: 
Tames B. Conant. Trial and Error in the Im- 
provement of Education. Washington, D. C.: 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 


Development, NEA, 1961. 
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able to offer at least simple formulations 
to assist the practitioner in sorting out 
the general kinds of questions with which 
he must deal, the broad categories of 
knowledge pertinent to such questions, 
and scatterings of data within these 
categories. Let me illustrate by turning 
to the three questions of planning with 
which I began—can you? should you? 
how best to?—and apply these to just two 
problems of planning the school pro- 
gram. The problems are in the realm of 
nursery school education and education 
of the gifted. 

Inquiry into the nature of the young 
human being suggests a natural pacing in 
what appear to be certain essential learn- 
ings. One set of such learnings involves 
establishing at least a_self-preserving 
relationship with adults. The general 
category of the behavioral sciences ap- 
pears to be an appropriate data-source 
within which to hunt for data about 
what young children do and, therefore, 
might be taught to do well.? We examine 
the data and conclude that two-year-old 
children evidence little discomfort in 
relating themselves both to their parents 
and to a variety of other adults—baby 
sitters, uncles, neighbors. In other words, 
they can do it; this behavior appears to 
be educable. 

It follows, then, that we might be 
able to direct this kind of childhood 
behavior in a variety of directions. Why 
not create nursery schools in order to 
educate the two-year-old in social direc- 
tions we choose to call desirable? But 
should we? Now we have a decision that 
is quite different from the preceding one, 
calling also for data from the behavioral 

“The illustration is to be considered hypo- 
thetical in that my purpose is to illustrate the 
kind of inquiries that might provide rational 
approaches to educational decisions and thus 


to avoid the fruitless either/or debates which 
now consume so much of our valuable energy. 
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sciences but perhaps from other realms 
within this general category. On examin- 
ing pertinent evidence, we discover that 
young children are preoccupied with 
the task of relating themselves to their 
parents. We discover, further, that 
youngsters who seem still to be strug- 
gling unduly with this task at the age 
of six or seven often appear to be handi- 
capped in seeking to devote themselves 
profitably to tasks, such as learning to 
read, posed by the school. 

We now turn back to re-examine our 
proposed creation of nursery schools and 
ask ourselves whether these young chil- 
dren should be separated from their par- 
ents at this early age in order to struggle 
with a variety of adult relationships when 
the parental relationship is of such fun- 
damental importance. Perhaps, we con- 
clude, admission to nursery schools 
should be delayed until the necessary 
parent-child relationships are established. 

My third question of how best to con- 
duct the nursery school program now 
evaporates. If the child’s task of relating 
himself effectively to his parents is so 
important that it must not be interfered 
with through the interposition of nursery 
school teachers, then we refute the pre- 
vious justification for such schools and, 
consequently, eliminate the question of 
how best to conduct them. (Again, I re- 
mind you that the specifics of the illustra- 
tion are hypothetical, even though some 
specialists in child psychology seriously 
question the wisdom of nursery schools 
for two-year-olds, except where there are 
no parents. ) 

There are, of course, alternative 
answers to the three questions, arising 
out of the application of different values 
than those guiding me. Nonetheless, the 
rational procedures that would be ap- 
plied in getting to other answers would 
be comparable. Some people might say 
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that childhood struggles toward satis- 
factory parent relationships are debilitat- 
ing, often resulting in unsatisfactory 
compromise and, in fact, inadequate self- 
realization. The answer, therefore, is to 
remove the child from the parents at 
birth, placing him with a dozen other 
infants in a nursery-school situation. 
Then, however, if these children simply 
placed the teacher in the parent role 
and competed with one another in seek- 
ing a parent-child relationship, we might 
have additional evidence to question the 
desirability of this alternative line of 
reasoning and so strengthen the first. 

Let us turn to the second example. It 
has been amply proven that gifted high 
school students are capable of grasping 
advanced mathematical concepts. It be- 
comes clear that the answer to the “can” 
question is “yes.” Since they can, we tend 
to assume that the answer to the “should” 
question likewise is yes. But the should 
question is a different order of question 
than the can question; the answer to the 
former cannot be deduced from the an- 
swer to the latter, present practices to 
the contrary. 

Examination of how best to promote 
rapid advancement of the gifted through 
advanced courses reveals some of the 
limitations of attempting to deduce an- 
swers to should questions from answers 
to can questions. Recently, an exponent 
of automated teaching observed that, 
with improved programming of teaching 
machines, some high school students of 
algebra will be able to cover in a few 
weeks what formerly took years. “What 
will the poor teachers do then?” he in- 
quired. In posing this question, he may 
have revealed present-day rigidity (often 
sterility!) in thinking about what schools 
are for. 

Some recent studies of adolescent 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Paul M. Mitchum 


Curriculum Planning by 
Subject Matter Groups 


THE National Education Association 
lists ' these affiliated subject area groups: 

American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 

American Industrial Arts Association 

Department of Home Economics 

Music Educators National Conference 

National Art Education Association 

National Association of Journalism Direc- 
tors 

National Council for the Social Studies 

National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics 

National Science Teachers Association 

Speech Association of America 

United Business Education 

Vocational Education. 


Association 


In addition, there are unaffiliated sub- 
ject area groups such ,as the National 
Council for Geographic Education, the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
and the Modern Language Association. 

These associations characteristically 
publish one or more journals, produce 
annual or biennial conventions (and in 
some cases regional conferences), con- 
duct business affairs of the groups, and 
participate in various curriculum studies 
—some in cooperation with other or- 
ganized groups. Yearbooks are published 


Washington, 
Association, 


‘ Addresses and _ Proceedings. 
D.C.: The National Education 
1960. p. 307-30. 
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by a few of the associations, such as the 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
and special publications such as the 
Research Quarterly of the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, are issued by others. 


Impact on Planning 


What is the impact of these subject 
matter groups upon curriculum plan- 
ning? As one considers the activities and 
interests of the professional groups in 
content areas he is not sure whether the 
publications, programs and platforms of 
these associations influence or merely 
reflect widespread concerns of teachers 
about what ought to be taught and how 
it ought to be taught. It is apparent, 
however, that much of the organized 
effort of our subject area associations 
centers upon problems of curriculum 
planning and improvement of instruc- 
tion. Some spokesmen from the subject 
groups might feel a very direct relation- 
ship between their association’s activi- 
ties and general progress in the particu- 
lar subject area. W. Wilbur Hatfield, 


Paul M. Mitchum is Director of Instruction, 
Des Moines Public Schools, Iowa. 
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who was editor of the English Journal 
from 1922 to 1955, has stated: 

A mere glance over our shoulder shows 
us how steep and in spots rocky is the road 
up which the teaching of high school Eng- 
lish has come in the last fifty years. . . . Few 
present members of the NCTE know that it 
was organized by a committee to “lay be- 
fore the college entrance examination board 
the views of high school principals and 
teachers” concerning the college require- 
ments—that is, to protest these shackles. 

. . The improvements have come through 
the classroom attempts, the sharing of re- 
sults and insights by classroom teachers. 
Even the desired modification of the col- 
leges’ demands upon us has been hastened 
by our organized expression of our opinions. 
In fifty years we have come a long, long 
way up a steep and rocky, sometimes slip- 
pery climb.’ 

The 1961 yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies presents 
views which the writers obviously expect 
to be considered by thoughtful teachers 
of social studies both in secondary 
schools and in college. 

What the thirty-first Yearbook has to say 
to the high school teacher it says also, at 
least in part, to the professor who teaches 
history classes in which prospective teachers 
are enrolled. He, too, must bring his ven- 
erated lecture notes up-to-date in the light 
of recent historical research. He, too, must 
reassess his purposes and methods, re-em- 
phasize fundamental concepts, capitalize on 
the values of biography, maximize the use 
of investigative papers, and stimulate wide 
reading by his students. And he must never 
forget that many of his best “customers” 
will be, not research historians with impres- 
sive publication lists, but high school class- 
room teachers who will be more effective 
teachers because they have been under his 
instruction. What is the worth of this year- 
book? It is a storehouse of stimulation and 

°W. Wilbur Hatfield. “A Quick Look Back.” 
The English Journal 49:517-19, November 
1960. Italics in the original. 
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help for the high school teacher of history 
who cares enough about excellence in edu- 
cation to seek to improve the quality of his 
own instruction. But it is also more. It is 
an immensely encouraging example of how 
the channels of communication between 
scholars and teachers can be re-opened in | 
a cooperative effort to improve the quality 
of social education.* 

Hurd is cautious in evaluating the 
effects of curriculum studies in biology: 

There is no real way to judge the extent | 
to which the biology curriculum committees, 
for the seventy-year period covered by this 
study, were effective in bringing about 
changes in either the content or conduct of 
biology courses. It is apparent that the 
ideas for the improvement of biology teach- ' 
ing being discussed today are quite similar 
to many of those suggested before the turn 
of the century. One would find it difficult 
to date or to place in sequence the com- 
mittee efforts of the past if they were not 
identified by year of publication or mem- 
bership. Yet there have been changes in biol- 
ogy teaching. Only a small fraction of these, 
however, directly reflect the specific recom- 
mendations of an identifiable committee. 
Sometimes the suggestions of a committee 
did not appear to bear fruit until a half 
century later; witness the consistent efforts 
to make laboratory work “a study of living 
organisms,” and to have courses focus on 
the significant concepts of biology. Nearly 
every committee recommended that more 
attention be given the nature of science in 
biology teaching, but there is little of this 
to be found even today in textbooks or 
classrooms.‘ 

Hurd’s study is a careful tracing of 
events dealing with curriculum problems 
and issues in the teaching of biology 

* William H. Cartwright and Richard L. Wat- 
son, Editors. Interpreting and Teaching Ameri- 
can History, 3lst Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: 
The National Council for the Social Studies, 
1961. p. 386-87. 

‘Paul DeHart Hurd. Biological Education in 
American Secondary Schools 1890-1960. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Institute of Biological 
Sciences, 1961. p. 159-60. 
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from 1890 to 1960. The study deals with 
many committees and commissions, some 
from professional associations, some from 
learned societies, and some from research 
supported by the National Science 
Foundation. The chances are that such 
a study in depth in our other subject 
areas would produce similar uncertainty 
about just who or what forces bring 
about change in a subject field content 
or method. Change may be accomplished 
by a combination of persons, events and 
movements as hinted by the editors of 
the English Journal: 

The half-century of progress summarized 
in this Golden Anniversary Convention 
Issue . . . has not come merely through the 
attrition of time. Rather, it has resulted 
from unflagging efforts by the Council (of 
Teachers of English), its commissions and 
committees and publications; by great 
teacher educators and others; by en- 
lightened publishers interested in education 
as well as in dollars; and, probably of key 
importance, by dedicated teacher-scholars 
in the high school English classroom.° 

Nevertheless, some of our subject area 
groups, in their publications and in their 
studies, are facing issues in their fields 
specifically and forthrightly. The lineup 
of articles in the September 1960 issue 
of the English Journal is: 

Conflicting Assumptions in the Teaching 

of English 

The Teaching of Early American Litera- 

ture 

What Is a Good Unit in English? 

Unit Ideas for the New School Year 

Images of the Hero—Two Teaching 

Units. 

The first article proceeds from this 
statement: 

Slowly but surely, for a period of fifty 
years, a gulf has been developing between 
the assumptions traditionally held by Eng- 


5 The Journal 49:519, November 


1960 


English 
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lish teachers about the nature of the lan- 
guage arts and the assumptions forged by 
research scholars and theorists in the field.’ 

Though we may not be able to measure 
the amount or the significance of the im- 
pact of such discussions on English 
teachers, we may fairly observe that the 
alert English teacher who wants to com- 
pare notes on his own concepts and 
practices has access to much helpful 
material in the English Journal. A com- 
panion journal, Elementary English, is 
also published by the council. 

In the May 1961 Science Teacher one 
of the articles compares science teaching 
in Great Britain with that in the United 
States: 

We are accustomed to think of a “course” 
as a horizontal “line” in the over-all curricu- 
lum. Thus we speak of “tenth year biology” 
and “ninth year general science.” We say, 
“A student in our high schoo! takes chemis- 
try or physics in his eleventh or in his 
twelfth year.” In general, we think of a 
course as being of a year’s duration. At the 
end of the year, students take an examina- 
tion, receive a cumulative mark, and 
breathe a sigh of relief. In the course of his 
year’s work, the teacher seldom thinks of 
the student’s past experience with the sub- 
ject or of his future experience. 

In the British system, the concept of a 
course is vertically oriented with respect to 
the curriculum. In other words, a course is 
considered to consist of two or three and up 
to six years of experience in the subject. 
It is interesting to note that we in the United 
States are just beginning to think in terms 
of a K-12 program in science education. To 
make any headway, we shall have to pry 
ourselves loose from our “horizontal” orien- 
tation.’ 

®° G. Robert Carlsen, “Conflicting Assumptions 


in the Teaching of English.” The English 
Journal 49:377, September 1960. 


7“An NSTA Committee Report: Part I, Mis- 
sion to Glasgow and London.” The Science 
Teacher 28:14, May 1961. 
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Similar discussions on topics of con- 
cern about curriculum can be located 
in the journals of most of our professional 
subject groups, though the quality varies 
and though a few groups indicate con- 
siderable preoccupation with legislation, 
financial support, and sundry activities 
to get other folk to appreciate the unique 
role “our subject ought to occupy in the 
curriculum.” 

How many persons are reached by dis- 
cussions in the professional journals on 
issues? This is difficult to 
determine because no one knows how 


curriculum 


much a magazine is read or how many 
persons in addition to the subscriber may 
have access to it. Membership in the 
National Science Teachers Association is 
indicated as 18,000 for 1959-60.° If we 
assume the number of science teachers 
in our high schools to be around 70,000, 
we can conclude that many science 
teachers do not have contact with ma- 
terial in their professional journal unless 
there is a lot of borrowing going on. 


Attendance at Meetings 


On the other hand, the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English has about 
60,000 members. There must be around 
85,000 English teachers in our high 
schools; however, some of the members 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English are elementary teachers and ad- 
ministrators. This would be true of the 
other associations also. Only personnel 
in individual school systems could an- 
swer the question as to whether their 
people are being reached by the profes- 
sional journals and other activities of the 
subject matter associations. Does your 
school system encourage membership in 
the subject groups? Does it encourage 

* Addresses and Proceedings, NEA. Op. cit., 
p. 326. 
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attendance of teachers at the national 
conferences? 

Someone has been encouraging attend- 
ance at the national conventions because 
participation of 1500 to 2000 and more 
is becoming common. Here again there 
is no way of measuring the impact of 
the conferences upon the thinking and 
practices of members. Obviously the 
participation can range from the deeply 
concerned to the not even amused. The 
content of programs, however, would 
indicate for the main an awareness of 
and interest in significant curriculum 
issues. One day’s sessions at the 1959 
conference of the National Council of 
Teachers of English were planned 
around perspectives, developments, and 
techniques. Under perspectives were 
listed these group meetings: 

On Literacy Today 

On Basic Language Concepts for Teach- 

ing 

On Usage 

On Communication: The Base for Cur- 

riculum Planning 
On Unit Teaching 
On the Search for Standards.” 


Sectional meetings for one afternoon at 
the 1960 meeting of the National Council 
for the Social Studies presented this fare: 


Interpreting and Teaching American His- 
tory 

The Impact of the World Population Ex- 
plosion 

Reading in Elementary Social Studies 

Administration and 
Social Studies 

A Program in Teaching World Affairs: 
The Glens Falls Experiment 

The New Diplomacy and American For- 
eign Policy 

A Two-Year Social Studies Program in 
Grades 7 and 8 


Supervision in the 


Na- 
The 


®Forty-ninth Annual Meeting of the 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 
English Journal 4° «19-20, October 1959. 
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A Challenging Social Studies Program 
for Grades 11 and 12 

A Two-Year Social Studies Program for 
Grades 9 and 10 

A Two-Year Social Studies Program for 
Grades 11 and 12 

The Frontier Hypothesis Today 

The Quality and Quantity of Current 
Social Studies Research.” 

Just as the quality of participation in 
a national conference varies, so also does 
the quality of program offerings among 
the various national associations. The 
sheer immensity in size of some of the 
national gatherings is enough to dismay 
one. This, coupled with the considerable 
number of affiliated, related and sub- 
sidiary meetings which tag along with 
some of the conferences, 
requires program booklets of more than 
100 pages in length. Some meetings over- 
ds the panel type presentation and in too 
many situations there is no follow 
through even when genuine issues are 
discovered. Generally speaking, topics 
which begin with “the role of,” “the 
status of,” and “the problems of” indicate 
relatively nothing as to what may occur 
in such a panel or group discussion. 
Nevertheless, several of the national sub- 
ject matter associations have held to a 
high standard in program offerings. 

Other activities of subject area groups 
include sponsorship of state, regional 
and community associations, association 
research studies, and cooperative re- 
search studies. The National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics lists eight pages 
of affiliated state and community mathe- 
matics councils.11 Two examples of asso- 
ciation sponsored research are: Facts 


in some cases 


” Program, National Council for the Social 
Studies, 40th Annual Meeting. Boston, Novem- 
ber 23-26, 1960. Washington, D.C.: the Coun- 
cil, 1960. p. 4. 

“Eugene P. Smith. “Officers of the NCTM 
Affiliated Groups.” The Mathematics Teacher 
54:378-85, May 1961. 
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About Current English Usage and 
Literature and Social Sensitivity.* Sev- 
eral of the subject area groups have co- 
operated with such associations as the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals (modern languages, 
English, social studies ). 

We can observe, then, that the profes- 
sional associations in the subject areas 
are engaging in a number of activities 
relating to curriculum issues and plan- 
ning, such as national conferences, jour- 
nals and other publications, and various 
research studies. Membership is increas- 
ing and attendance at national con- 
ferences is increasing. Membership 
draws not only from secondary and ele- 
mentary subject area teachers but also 
from college professors, authors of text- 
books, interested lay citizens, and leader- 
ship personnel both administrative and 
iristructional. 

What bearing does all this activity 
have on a particular school system’s poli- 
cies and practices? This can be answered 
only in terms of the extent and quality 
of participation by local school personnel 
as expressed through reading of the 
journals and research reports, through 
attendance and acceptance of responsi- 
bility of local personnel at national and 
regional conferences, and through a 
teacher’s studying and modifying his own 
classroom practices in the light of 
growth and development stimulated in 
part by the activities of the professional 
subject area associations. It is to be 
hoped that most of the stimulation for 
teacher growth in skills and understand- 
ings is provided by leadership at the local 
level. The national subject area associa- 
tions are resources for leadership, not 
substitutes for leadership. 

2 Described in: Program, Golden Anniver- 


sary, 1960. National Council of Teachers of 
English. p. 21-22. 
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Fred G. Thatcher 


School Boards 


and Curriculum Decisions 


THERE are two concepts of 
the meaning and application of the term 
curriculum as used in the public schools. 

The narrow concept is that curriculum 
is limited to a subject, a course or a body 
of courses used in the school program. 
Under this concept, a curriculum deci- 
sion is limited to the addition, deletion 
or change in a subject or course. Euro- 
pean schools generally accept this con- 
cept. 

In America a much broader concept 
of curriculum is generally held by pro- 
fessional educators. The broader con- 
cept, expressed in the simplest terms, is 
that curriculum embraces everything 
that is used by the schools in the educa- 
tion and training of the child. Some edu- 
cators make a distinction between cur- 
riculum and those things included in the 
recreational program. 

“Because school board members gen- 
erally are lay persons and generally are 
not technically trained in educational 
theory and procedures, their usual policy 
is to hold the administrator and profes- 
sional staff responsible for curriculum 
studies and research and for counsel in 
making curriculum decisions. Profes- 


Fred G. Thatcher is Executive Secretary, 
Louisiana School Boards Association, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 
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sional educators have usually encour- 


_aged this policy. James B. Conant has 
expressed the thought that school boards 


should not make curriculum decisions ex- 
cept insofar as they affect the budget. 
While nearly all school board decisions 
affect the budget and, indirectly, the cur- 
riculum, school boards usually consider 
decisions such as providing classrooms, 
furniture and equipment, teaching ma- 
terials, salaries of teachers, or utility 
services, as allocations against capital 
dutlay or operating costs respectively. 


, 


A Continuing Program 


The school persons most concerned in 
improving and revising the curriculum 
are the chief school administrator and 
the administrative and instructional 
staffs, since they are the ones who deal 
with curriculum matters in their daily 


work. 
~~ 


-! Of all the agencies concerned with the 


curriculum, only the school board is held 
legally responsible. Even in delegating 
responsibilities to the administrator and 
the professional staff, the board cannot 
absolve itself from this legal responsibil- 
ity, since it is responsible for the actions 
or omissions of its agents. 
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Without provision for professional as- 
sistance and counsel, the placing of this 
legal responsibility on the school board, 
whose members do not have the techni- 
cal and professional training necessary 
for such responsibility, would have been 
a grave error. However, available to the 
board, by the very nature of the school 
program and recognized as proper pro- 
cedure by professional educators, are the 
counsel and recommendations of the 
chief school administrator regarding cur- 
riculum matters. The successful school 
board has found it not only advisable 
but essential to encourage and support 
a continuing program of curriculum 
studies and research conducted by the 
instructional staff. 

An important official, nominated by 
the chief school administrator, and em- 
ployed by the board, leads in the organi- 
zation of curriculum studies. His respon- 
sibility, in addition to leading in the 
planning and organization of curriculum 
studies and research, provides for lead- 
ership in helping individual teachers to 
improve their competence as teachers. 
This official is the curriculum supervisor. 
In large systems, he generally has a staff 
of assistants and heads an intensive pro- 
gram. In smaller systems he organizes 
on a smaller scale a similar program. 
Through his leadership, groups of teach- 
ers and the principals, in individual 
schools or across the system, explore 
curriculum problems. Such groups are 
constantly engaged in research and ex- 
perimentation striving to improve the 
curriculum and the competence of the 
teacher in working with pupils. 

When deemed appropriate, outside 
consultants are brought in for counsel 
on specific problems. Such studies, con- 
ducted at a “grass roots” level by teachers 
and principals who are daily faced with 
problems involved in developing a sound 
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and effective curriculum, reveal the wis- 

est course to be taken in dealing with 

proposed curriculum changes. The ad- 
ministrator, with his professional back- 

ground and with the benefit of informa- 

tion gained from these studies, is enabled 

to make the kind of recommendations 

needed by the board in determining ac-” 
tion to be taken. 

School boards and administrators are 
nearly always under pressure from in- 
dividuals and groups, such as _profes- 
sional politicians and civic, religious, 
patriotic, labor or business groups, to 
make changes in the curriculum or to 
give special emphasis on some particular 
item in the curriculum. These pressures 
have intensified since the advent of the 
man-made, satellite and the missile age. 
School boards and administrators usually 
work together harmoniously and cooper- 
atively even in spite of these pressures; 
both recognizing their areas of responsi- 
bility and the importance of not being 
stampeded into making unwise decisions. 
The NEA reported that of the 8140 su- 
perintendents serving the schools of 
Ar-orica in 1959-60, only 169 were dis- 

ssed and 63 resigned under pressure. 
This total of 232 is less than 3 percent 
of the superintendents employed. Also, 
probably very few of these were involved 
in disagreements about the curriculum. 


Providing for Change 


Of course, there have been a number 
of situations, though relatively small con- 
sidering the thousands of school districts 
in which harmony prevails, in which the 
pressures mentioned here or other causes 
have disturbed the relaxed and coopera- 
tive relationship existing between the 
board and the administrator. Sometimes 
outside issues of a controversial and per- 
haps highly emotional nature may be 
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injected into the schools’ administration 
or planning and disturb the harmony 
existing. This may prevent clear thinking 
and wise planning. Sometimes an overly 
aggressive school board or one whose 
members are too independent to accept 
professional counsel will not follow the 
superintendent’s recommendations and 
may make unwise decisions. Or a board 
may not have full confidence in the wis- 
dom of the administrator. Such things, of 
course, impair teamwork and are injuri- 
ous to the school system. 

¥Y Perhaps if school authorities in their 
releases to the press concerning curricu- 
lum improvements were a little more 
careful to give both the school board 
and the professional staff credit for their 
participation, there would be _ better 
understanding by the public and more 
cordial relations between the board and 

staff. 

Superintendent Morelle Emmons of 
the Lincoln Parish School Board, Ruston, 
Louisiana, in a recent letter to the author 
said that there is an unwritten agreement 
between the school board and the admin- 
istrative and teaching personnel of his 
school system by which the program of 
instruction is constantly under study and 
subject to revision and change. This at- 
titude enables lengthy examination of 
their local problems to be undertaken 
and carried to completion. The board en- 
courages research and classroom experi- 
mentation and supports these projects 
when questioned by the public. This, he 
says, gives the teachers and administra- 
tor a secure foundation on which to build 
and revise curriculum organization and 
concept. The attitude expressed here is 
largely the attitude of successful school 
systems over the country. 

As evidence of the interest school 
boards have in curriculum improvement, 
a few other instances, with which the 
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author is familiar, are listed here. While 
these illustrations are from the author's 
own state, similar illustrations could be 
given from school systems all over the 
nation. 

Since the beginning of the 1960-6] 
school session, the Calcasieu Parish 
School Board of Lake Charles has been 

holding one extra meeting a month for 
| the purpose of studying all areas of the 
| school program. These meetings are us- 
ually conducted by the supervisory staff 
\ef the central office and the discussions 
are devoted almost entirely to the in- 
structional program. Out of these meet- 


ings have come significant curricular im- | 


provements. 


Upon the recommendation of its su- 
perintendent, the East Baton Rouge 
Parish School Board, Baton Rouge, Lou- 
isiana, unanimously adopted a resolution 
creating the East Baton Rouge Parish 
Survey Commission, entirely composed 
of Louisiana men with years of experi- 
ence in public education. The Commis- 
sion was formed for the purpose of mak- 
ing a survey of the schools of the parish 
and to make recommendations for im- 
provement where needed. Members of 
the Commission contributed their serv- 
ices and the Board underwrote the cost 
for consultants used in making the in- 
vestigation and securing statistical in- 
formation. The survey covered a_ two- 
year period, 1957-58. The Commission 
spent many days in concentrated study 
and analysis before filing its report. 


The Iberia Parish School Board, New 
Iberia, Louisiana, has given hearty sup- 
port to a program in unit teaching in 
social studies in the elementary schools 
during the past two years. The program 
began with a summer social studies 
workshop for all teachers in the elemen- 
tary grades. Consultants from the State 
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Department of Education and Louisiana 
State University assisted. In the summer 
of 1960, the program was extended to 
include demonstration lessons at each 
level. A consitant from the U.S. Office 
of Education was used and _ teachers 
from the East Baton Rouge Parish 
Schools demonstrated lessons at each 
grade level with pupils assigned to each 
grade. During the summer of 1961, a 
series of units on Latin America begin- 
ning at grade one was planned. 

The Lafourche Parish School Board, 
Thibodaux, Louisiana, in 1951 author- 
ized an adult academic program in its 
Golden Meadow school. The program 
was further extended the next year and 
now it is included in all of the schools 
in the system; both academic and non- 
academic subjects are now taught. At the 
conclusion of the 1960-61 session, 128 
adults received their diplomas. 


The Lake Charles City School Board 
of Lake Charles, Louisiana, initiated the 
“Lake Charles Tenth Month Program.” 
This is designed to enrich and extend the 
traditional school year for the abler and 
more interested pupils. In addition, it 
authorized the installation of a foreign 
language laboratory in the high school 
and approved experimental classes in 
French and German in the elementary 
schools as well as French in the junior 
high school. 

The Monroe City School Board, Mon- 
roe, Louisiana, two months before Sput- 
nik I made a national issue out of science 
education, initiated with the cooperation 
of the Forest Products Division of the 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
a concentrated course in advanced chem- 
istry. Thirty academically talented stu- 
dents had been tested previously at 
Neville High School, Monroe, and a 
challenging two-hours-daily course in 
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college level chemistry was started. A 
teacher, famous for his ability to inspire 
and guide youngsters in the study of sci- 
ence, was secured. From the very begin- 
ning, the experiment was successful. The 
program has now been extended to make 
the course eligible to advanced students 
from all the four high schools in Monroe 
and West Monroe. 

The Orleans Parish School Board, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, authorized experi- 
ments in accelerated and more extensive 
studies for its academically talented stu- 
the Benjamin 
planned exclu- 


dents by establishing 
Franklin High School, 
sively for these students. It also provided 
for experiments in educational television 
through its station WYEZ. 

The Terrebonne Parish School Board, 
Houma, Louisiana, held a special meet- 
ing on June 13, 1961, to discuss the in- 
structional program of the system. Some 
nine different programs or projects 


which are being conducted were re- 


ported on and discussed. One immediate 
result of the meeting was the authoriza- 
tion of the addition of a librarian for the 
summer informative, 
nonaction meetings of the school board 


school. Periodic 
provide for open, unbiased discussions 
and can be extremely beneficial. 


4 \n conclusion, a school board which 
is capable, judicious, and openminded 
and willing to give proper consideration 
to the chief 
school administrator regarding proposed 


recommendations of its 


curriculum changes should make few un- 
wise curriculum decisions. This is espe- 
cially true where the administrator’s 
counsel is supported by the results of 
intensive and adequate study by the in- 
structional staff. Caution is needed to see 
that local action conforms to the limita- 
tions or requirements set by authorities 
on the state or county (parish) level. 
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John P. Mcintyre 


The State Department of Education 


PROGRAM-WISE, curriculum 
planning at state level can be carried 
on in one of three ways—formally, in- 
formally, or a combination of these two. 
In informal types of programs, local 
school systems plan their own curricula. 
By means of informal contacts they main- 
tain a widespread interchange of ideas 
and help throughout the state. Consult- 
ant help in this work is upon request 
from the State Department of Education, 
from institutions of higher learning and 
other sources, both regional and national. 
School systems in various sections of the 
state pool their efforts to conduct work- 
shops and institutes dealing with curric- 
ulum problems. 

In contrast to informal programs, with 
no curriculum coordinators and no com- 
mittees, some states have developed 
formal programs for curriculum plan- 
ning. A definitely organized program can 
serve as an important factor in helping 
local school systems become involved 
in a significant and worthy enterprise. 
It is also more effective to prepare and 
distribute useful materials through some 





John P. McIntyre has recently become Direc- 
tor of Curriculum, Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education, New York, N. Y.; pre- 
viously he had been Curriculum Specialist, 
Division of Instructional Services, State De- 
partment of Education, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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... helps curriculum planning 


kind of formal organization. Curriculum 
leadership working on a state level also 
serves as a clearinghouse for ideas and 
acts as a central agency to which sugges- 
tions may be directed for some kind of 
action. 

In actual practice, curriculum planning 
is usually the result of a combination of 
formal and informal types of programs. 
State staff members visit schools and 
school districts periodically. They often 
serve as consultants. They participate in 
school surveys and self-studies. They re- 
view reports and carry on evaluation 
for accreditation. These activities are 
aimed at encouraging local schools to 
meet required standards. Other activities 
under the supervision of state depart- 
ments of education are directed toward 
encouraging local leadership to provide 
better services through consultants, con- 
ferences, workshops, and production of 
curriculum materials and other in-service 
aids. 

Although curriculum planning _pro- 
grams exist at state level, it is generally 
recognized that major responsibility for 
developing curricula rests with local 
school authorities. This article summa- 
rizes some of the ways in which the State 
Department of Education in Florida has 
assisted local school authorities in carry- 
ing out this responsibility, gives illustra- 
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tions of some ways in which state curric- 
ulum committees have worked, and con- 
cludes with a description of conditions 
favoravle to curriculum planning at the 
state level in Florida. 


State Department at Work 


The preparation of curriculum guides 
and handbooks has been one of the major 
activities designed and continually 
worked at in order to foster professional 
growth of educational personnel in Flor- 
ida. Work on curriculum publications 
has been one vehicle through which the 
problems of curriculum planning have 
been attacked. This work has had three 
main purposes: (a) to provide in the 
completed publications a broad, general 
framework within which locally pro- 
duced guides and handbooks of more 
specific nature could be developed; (b) 
to afford opportunities for exchange of 
information and experience in curriculum 
improvement programs; and (c) to de- 
velop leadership in curriculum planning 
among local personnel working on state- 
level committees so that curriculum plan- 
ning may in turn take place at the “grass 
roots.” 

Early in the state’s curriculum pro- 
gram, materials were usually developed 
through a series of curriculum workshops 
held during the summer at state univer- 
sities. Teachers, principals, supervisors, 
suyerintendents, State Department of 
Education personnel, college and univer- 
sity staff members, and sometimes lay 
citizens participated in the workshops. 
To some extent, workshops are still used 
for this purpose. 

Other procedures, however, have been 
used by the Department in recent years 
in order to secure a wider degree of 
participation from educational personnel 
in the state. Some national curriculum 
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programs have been coordinated through 
curriculum committees. Supervisors and 
teachers have cooperated in developing 
materials for the committees. Members of 
professional associations in various sub- 
ject areas have cooperated in projects. 
Accreditation standards have been re- 
vised, and criteria for textbook adoptions 
have veen developed by curriculum com- 
mittees. These committees have also 
designated county contact persons to 
work with them. Specialists in various 
disciplines in which curriculum materials 
are being developed have been invited 
to work with committees and have re- 
viewed materials developed by them for 
accuracy and up-to-date information. 

Examples of ways in which curriculum 
planning has been done in the State of 
Florida follow: 


Example 1. Coordination with National 
Programs 

It was through the initial efforts of 
the State Secondary Science Curriculum 
Guide Committee that the attention of 
physics teachers in Florida was directed 
to t!:c work of the Physical Science Study 
Committee. As a result of this initial con- 
tact and follow-up activities of state uni- 
versities, more than 80 percent of physics 
students in Florida are now using PSSC 
materials, and more than 85 percent of 
the state’s physics teachers have received 
in-service education in teaching the PSSC 
course. 

Secondary Mathematics Curriculum 
Guide Committee members are follow- 
ing closely the work of national mathe- 
matics study groups, and some are ac- 
tively involved in testing or supervising 
the evaluation of materials prepared by 
these groups. In resource-use education, 
the state committee was helped in its 
work by the leadership, suggestions and 
materials provided by the Conservation 
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and Resource-Use Education Project of 
the Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion. Much of the follow-up work in an 
on-going program of resource-use educa- 
tion has been the result of contact with 
the CRUE Project. This same state com- 
mittee has also provided leadership in the 
regional conservation resource-use edu- 
‘ation project of the Southern States 
Work Conference. A state guide pro- 
duced by a university workshop, Athletic 
Coaching in Florida Schools, has been 
adapted aid published as a nation-wide 
guide by the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion. Some state committees have coor- 
dinated their work in curriculum plan- 
ning with that going on in the nation. 


Example 2. Cooperation with State 
Professional Associations 

Curriculum committees have also 
helped strengthen and emphasize the im- 
portance of state professional associa- 
tions. Through cooperation with such 
groups as the Florida Education Associa- 
tion, the Florida Council for the Social 
Studies, the Florida Art Education Asso- 
ciation, and others, state committees have 
been involving members and officers of 
these associations in state curriculum 
planning programs. Officers of these 
groups are often selected as members 
of curriculum committees. 

State-wide association meetings are oc- 
‘asionally centered on the evaluation of 
curriculum materials whenever they are 
published in work draft form. Thus, the 
materials can be more thoroughly dis- 
cussed and critically evaluated before 
they are printed and distributed through- 
out the state. This year, work drafts of 
the state art guide and the language arts 
guide are to be evaluated in state-wide 
conferences of the state art and the lan- 
guage arts associations. 
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Example 3. Individual Teacher, Super- 
visor—State Committee Interaction 

An example of individual teacher and 
supervisor cooperation with a state com- 
mittee is the manner in which the total 
scope and sequence for the Secondary 
Art Guide have been developed. Indi- 
vidual art supervisors and teachers were 
asked to develop scope and sequence in 
different art areas such as drawing and 
painting, forming and constructing, ob- 
serving and appreciating. More than 50 
art teachers and supervisors have par- 
ticipated in this work, following a general 
outline or pattern of suggestions set up 
by the state committee. 

The results have been beneficial to the 
state committee in developing an over-all 
scope and sequence for secondary art. 
Teachers and supervisors have also be- 
come experienced in the skills and under- 
standing necessary for this task and can 
proceed with similar work of more spe- 
cific nature at the local level. 

In order to facilitate communication 
between state committees and super- 
visors, principals and teachers in the 
counties, state committees have _re- 
quested county superintendents to desig- 
nate leadership persons to provide liaison 
between them and teachers in schools. 
Both the elementary social studies and 
the resource-use education committees 
have cooperated with contact persons in 
counties throughout the state in conduct- 
ing surveys, promoting effective use of 
materials, and evaluating committee ma- 
terials by having them used in classroom 
situations. District conferences of these 
contact persons in different areas of the 
state have provided effective two-way 
communication between state commit- 
tees and persons at the local level. 


Example 4. Consultative Services to 
Other State Committees 
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Curriculum committees have also 
acted as consultants to other state com- 
mittees. A state committee is now in the 
process of revising state accreditation 
standards. Some curriculum committees 
have suggested revisions of the standards 
to bring them in line with recom- 
mendations contained in state curriculum 
materials. They have also suggested to 
the State Courses of Study Committee 
criteria for textbook adoptions in those 
areas for which the committees are re- 
sponsible. As a result, textbooks have 
been adopted and accreditation stand- 
ards have been revised in agreement 
with state curriculum materials being 
developed. 

Example 5. Specialist—Committee In- 
teraction 

Before curriculum material is pub- 
lished in work draft form, specialists in 
the subject areas covered by the material 
are asked to review the material for 
accuracy and recency. Certain material 
in the elementary science curriculum 
guide, for example, has been checked by 
a meteorologist, geologists, agricultural 
specialists, a forester, and_ biologists. 
Faculty members of departments in state 
universities other than education have 
also participated in this work. In addi- 
tion, an arts and sciences faculty member 
from a state university is serving on the 
state Secondary Mathematics Curriculum 
Guide Committee and one on the Lan- 
guage Arts Curriculum Guide Commit- 
tee. Through review of materials and 
participation as committee members, 
avenues of communication are opened 
between specialists in the various subject 
matter areas and teachers and super- 
visors in the schools. 

These examples serve to indicate that 
state-wide curriculum planning through 
state curriculum guide committees has 
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stimulated considerable study and cur- 
riculum planning at the local level. At 
the same time, concerns about curricu- 
lum originating in individual schools 
have affected state-wide committee plan- 
ning and work. The process then works 
both ways, from the local level to the 
state level as well as in reverse. 

Certain conditions in Florida have 
facilitated curriculum planning. The fact 
that there are only 67 county school dis- 
tricts in the entire state—each with a 
superintendent and a school board— 
makes two-way communication between 
state and local districts more effective 
and direct. In each county, there are one 
or more supervisors through whom the 
state committees can work. State funds 
are available to pay for some of the 
expenses for state-wide curriculum com- 
mittee meetings and conferences. Staff 
members of the state’s colleges and uni- 
versities and members of the state’s pro- 
fessional education organizations work 
closely with the Department and cooper- 
ate with state curriculum committees. 
Many of the state’s teachers who have 
formerly taught in other states are able 
to share their knowledge and experience 
with others through participation in the 
state committee’s work. 

These and other favorable conditions 
make it possible to do significant cur- 
riculum planning in spite of such prob- 
lems as rapid growth in pupil and teacher 
personnel; limited time, staff and fi- 
nances; considerable distances involved 
in traveling to a central location in the 
state. Staff members in the Department 
actively participate in the work of cur- 
riculum planning with the state com- 
mittees and are encouraged by the varied 
programs and products developed by the 
different committees. Such planning at 
the state level, it is believed, serves to 
assist local leadership. 
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Roy L. Cox and Earl M. Ramer 


Establishing 


Minimum State Curriculum Requirements 


SOME time ago the writers 
became interested in investigating state- 
level curriculum policies and practices, 
particularly those associated with the 
establishment of minimum curriculum re- 
quirements. Questionnaires were sub- 
mitted to chief state school officers in the 
late summer of 1960, and all 50 states 
responded. 

Following is a brief account of the 
agencies responsible for establishing min- 
imum state standards and the procedures 
employed in their determination as re- 
ported by the chief state school officers 
or their representatives. 


Responsible Agencies 


Forty-six of the 50 states identified 
responsible authorities, single agencies in 
40 states, and two to four agencies in 
six states. Four states reported no agency 
or agencies responsible for establishing 
minimum requirements. 

State boards of education established 
standards more often than any other 
agency; state curriculum committees 
least often. Twenty-five of the 50 states 
identified state boards, while only one 
Roy L. Cox is Instructor in Sociology, and 
Earl M. Ramer is Professor of Education, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
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state cited the state curriculum commit- 
tees as the agency of major authority. 

Nine states indicated that the state 
department of education represented 
the single authority responsible for es- 
tablishing minimum curriculum require- 
ments. State legislatures were the single 
authorities in five states. 

Six states reported a combination of 
two or more responsible agencies, two 
involving state legislatures and_ state 
boards, one the state department and 
state board. One state listed three agen- 
cies: the state legislature, the state board 
of education, and the state department 
of education. Two states listed four agen- 
cies including state legislatures, state 
boards of education, state departments 
of education, and local authorities. 


Gaining Approval for New 
Requirements 


Basic procedures utilized by 50 states 
to alter existing minimum curriculum 
standards are summarized here under 
the major authority responsible for final 
acceptance or rejection. 

State boards of education. Plans were 
developed with state departments of edu- 
cation in nine states for official process- 
ing and recommendation to the state 
boards. In four states curriculum commit- 
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tees, advisory committees, or other groups 
working with state departments of edu- 
cation considered suggestions from vari- 
ous levels and made recommendations 
to their state boards. 

One state channeled proposals for new 
requirements through a secondary prin- 
cipals’ group to the director of secondary 
education for presentation before the 
state department for possible recom- 
mendation to the state board of educa- 
tion. Plans for changes in minimum re- 
quirements in one state were developed 
by the department of education and sub- 
mitted to principals’ groups and an ad- 
visory council of superintendents. Pro- 
posals as modified were then submitted 
to the state board of education. 

Recommendations for additions to ex- 
isting minimum requirements in three 
states came from such sources as local 
teachers’ groups, local curriculum com- 
mittees, colleges and universities, and 
the professional staffs of state boards or 
state superintendents. Recommendations 
from these groups were made directly 
to the state boards. In one state recom- 
mendations to the state board were made 
by the state department of education 
through the state superintendent. The 
recommendations presented through the 
state superintendent were based upon a 
cooperative study with the representa- 
tives of 24 local school districts. 

The state superintendent of public in- 
struction in one state was responsible for 
preparing courses of study subject to the 
final approval of the state board of edu- 
cation. In another state, plans of local 
groups were reviewed before a state pro- 
fessional association for possible presen- 
tation to the state superintendent for 
analysis. Official recommendations to the 
state board were then made up by the 
state superintendent. 

A state-wide advisory committee in 
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one state made recommendations for 
changes directly to the state board of 
education. In another state a director and 
11 assistant directors worked out pro- 
posals for minimum state requirements 
and presented them directly to the state 
board. 

Initiation of plans for new require- 
ments in one state came as the result of 
field study and recommendations by sub- 
ject specialists. In this instance, the offi- 
cial recommendations to the state board 
were transmitted through a state accredi- 
tation committee. 

State departments of education. Fol- 
lowing a study of proposed new require- 
ments by state curriculum committees or 
advisory groups, four states authorized 
special conferences to consider the pro- 
posals before final decision was made by 
the state departments. 

Recommendations in one state were 
passed on to the staff of the state superin- 
tendent by a committee on courses of 
study and the staff of the state depart- 
ment of education. The superintendent 
then submitted plans to the state board 
for approval of the state department of 
education. 

In one state plans for new require- 
ments were directed to the assistant 
commissioner of education, who con- 
ferred with the staff of the instructional 
division. A written proposal was then 
submitted to the state board of educa- 
tion. The assistant commissioner or a 
designated state department official was 
then required to hold an open hearing. 
Following the hearing, the state board 
acted on the proposal for the state de- 
partment. 

A special committee was responsible 
for recommendations for new require- 
ments in one state. Recommendations of 
the committee were directed to the state 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Curriculum flexibility—or rigidity? 


Glen Robinson 


Legislation Influences Curriculum Development 


SELDOM is legislation consid- 
ered an essential part of curriculum de- 
velopment. Yet in a sense it is basic, for 
without sound legislation, curricular im- 
provements would be limited indeed. 

Curriculum specialists have important 
professional 
legislation. Their professional advice and 
counsel are especially vital when legisla- 


responsibilities regarding 


tion is in the embryonic stage. As bills 
move through the inevitable process of 
compromise 
specialists have continuing responsibili- 


and change, curriculum 
ties to help safeguard sound provisions 
and to oppose unsound ones. 

Either because many educators have 
failed to see their responsibility or be- 
cause they have failed to shoulder it, 
many mistakes have been made by legis- 
lative bodies. Consequently, provisions 
that should entered 
upon the books have become law, and 


never have been 
provisions that should have been re- 
moved from the law 


mained as anachronisms to hamper cur- 


books have re- 


riculum improvement in the schools. 
The authority for regulating both the 

content and the conduct of public edu- 

cation in the United States resides in the 


Glen Robinson is Assistant Director, Re- 
search Division, National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
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state legislatures. Legally, the states’ 
powers are absolute so long as the state 
legislature conforms to the state consti- 


tution and the provisions regarding in- | 


dividual liberties protected in the federal 
Constitution are not denied. 

In most however, the local 
school boards have been designated by 
the state legislature as the agencies of 
the state for actually controlling and 
operating the instructional program of 
the schools. It is important to note that 
these local school boards are legally an 
adjunct of the state government, not of 
the local community. 


states, 


Prescriptive and Prohibitive 


In this wide-open legal context, the 
extent to which states have prescribed 
curriculum varies greatly. Some states 
have enacted a host of statutes pertain- 
ing directly to the curriculum; other 
states have enacted relatively few. 

Virtually every state prescribes at 
least some specific subject matter to be 
taught in public schools. Most commonly 
included are requirements for instruc- 
tion in the Constitution of the United 
States, American history, the state con- 
stitution, civics, citizenship, health 
habits, temperance, the evils of narcot- 
ics, and safety education. 
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Various other requirements are also 
mentioned in many states. In Wisconsin, 
for example, the state statutes require 
that “every public-school teacher shall 
teach her pupils morality and how to 
conduct themselves as social beings.” 

The Wisconsin statutes also require 
that the school include 
“study of the true and comparative vi- 
tamin content and food and health val- 
ues of dairy products and their impor- 


curriculum 


tance for human diet.” 

There are also laws on the prohibitive 
side. For instance, California forbids any 
teaching that may reflect upon national- 
ity, color or creed. Utah prohibits teach- 
ing that is partisan, political, atheistic, 
infidel, sectarian—religious or denom- 
inational. Michigan outlaws the teaching 
of facts regarding birth control. And, of 
course, there is the classic Tennessee law, 
still on the books, which makes it un- 
lawful to teach that man is descended 
from a lower animal and that the story 
of creation as presented in the Bible is 
untrue. 

In a number of states, for example, 
California, statutes actually set forth 
lists of subjects which must be taught, 
and often spell out how much time shall 
be devoted to subject areas. Such pre- 
scription, however, is usually stated in 
terms of minimum requirements. Very 
few states have attempted to specify 
what the schools must teach and to pro- 
hibit the teaching of anything else as 
did Tennessee in a law enacted in 1913. 
This law required that 13 specified sub- 
jects be taught in the public elementary 
schools and that “no other branches [of 
knowledge] shall be introduced.” 


Trends in Curriculum Legislation 


If fairly wide variation among the 
states is discounted, it is possible to di- 
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vide the enactment of legislation pre- 
scribing curriculum into three major 
periods. 

First is the period prior to the late 
1920's, in which states enacted a large 
amount of curriculum prescription legis- 
lation. This legislation appears to have 
resulted largely from efforts to bring uni- 
formity into school programs. 

The second period began in the late 
1920’s and extended to the early 1950's. 
During this period, state legislatures 
tended to eliminate curriculum prescrip- 
tion legislation. This trend was due, at 
least in part, to the strong opposition to 
such legislation by members of the teach- 
ing profession and by lay-professional 
study committees. During the 1930's, 
several states also codified their laws, and 
in the process eliminated many specific 
prescriptions for school curriculum. 

By the mid-1950's, the pendulum be- 
gan to swing in the opposite direction, 
and a number of the states started to en- 
act legislation prescribing curriculum. 
We are still in this third period. The 
current trend seems to be resulting from 
public concern for tightening the cur- 
riculum along more rigorous academic 
lines. 

Ohio illustrates these pendulum 
swings. In 1943, Ohio repealed all laws 
requiring specific courses except that pre- 
scribing American history. In the mid- 
1950’s this policy was reversed, and the 
legislature enacted laws prescribing vari- 
ous subjects together with the time to be 
devoted to them. 


Finance Legislation Important 


As with icebergs, in legislation the ob- 
scure is frequently more important than 
the obvious. We can see the obvious 
effects of prescription legislation on cur- 
riculum, but often the far-reaching ef- 
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fects of school finance legislation upon 
curriculum development go unnoticed. 

These are frequently the most impor- 
tant legislative provisions influencing the 
curriculum, for in many cases of cur- 
riculum prescription legislation, the pre- 
scribed items may be incorporated into 
larger areas of instruction with little or 
no distortion to the total curriculum. But 
when it comes to the actual earmarking 
of funds for expenditures for specific sub- 
jects or for the purchase of specific kinds 
of equipment, the curriculum specialist is 
faced with more concrete factors in cur- 
riculum developmert. 


Finance and Control Separate 


Some persons state, as though it were 
an irrefutable axiom, that the level of 
government which pays the bill must 
control the school This 
pseudoaxiom is frequently brandished 
about in efforts to defeat proposed leg- 
islation for school finance at both state 
and national levels. 

It is important for curriculum plan- 
ners and other educators to understand 
thoroughly and for them to help the pub- 
lic to understand that curriculum control 
need not follow financial support. In- 
deed, there is evidence that it does not. 

Substantial evidence in this regard was 
obtained in a study made in 1953 by 
John Guy Fowlkes, Dean of the School 
of Education of the University of Wis- 
consin, and George E. Watson, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Wisconsin. Fowlkes and Watson studied 
the relationship between state financial 
support of public education and the num- 
ber of controls exercised by states over 
local educational programs. They con- 
cluded from their investigation that: 


curriculum. 


In the eleven midwestern states included 
in the study, no conclusive evidence was 
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found to indicate that a high level of state 


support is accompanied by more state con- | 


trols than are found in states with lower 
levels of support. 

At the federal level, our nation has had 
ten years of experience with the distri- 
bution of federal funds to federally im- 
pacted school districts. Under these laws 
almost $2 billion have been sent to over 
3800 school districts which at the present 
time enroll one-third of all the public 
school pupils in the United States. This 
money has been and is being used by 
districts to employ additional 
teachers, to increase teachers’ salaries, to 
purchase instructional materials 
equipment, to build new school build- 
ings, and to supply other things con- 
nected with school programs. Yet never 
in the ten years has a local school official 
appeared before a Congressional com- 
mittee with a charge of federal control. 
The federal funds have been distributed 
to these school districts and the school 
boards have used them in precisely the 
same way they have used locally col- 
lected revenues. Experience with the 
impacted areas legislation has shown that 
control need not follow support at the 
national level. 


these 


and 


The Harshest Control 


The nature of our American economy 


and the distribution of our national 
wealth among and within the states 


make it imperative that a substantial 
portion of money to finance most local 
schools must come from outside the dis- 
trict. Yet because a substantial propor- 
tion of local school support must come 
from state and federal sources does not 
mean that these levels of government 
must or should control local school ex- 
penditures. 

The lack of financial legislation can in- 
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tate 
-on- 
wer 


flict severe restrictions on curriculum de- 
velopment. The resulting lack of funds 
can block the most carefully designed 
curriculum plans. It can cause school- 
board members and curriculum special- 
ists to stand by helplessly, knowing the 
need but unable to provide proper 
instruction. 

I saw this happen a few years ago while 
visiting a small town that had just com- 
pleted a new consolidated high school. 
The school contained a good science 
laboratory. The school board was eager 
to provide the youth of the community 
with quality science instruction. To its 
dismay, however, the board was unable 
to employ a competent science teacher 
for the salary it was able to pay. This 
school board knew the type of science 
program needed, but it did not have the 
means to provide it. 

In a similar way, penury—the harshest 
control of all—is affecting the curricular 
offerings of hundreds of school districts. 
One of the primary reasons has been the 
lack of appropriate federal financial sup- 
port legislation and in some states the 
lack of adequate state financial support 
legislation. 


Method of Finance Important 


School finance legislation is essential 
to curriculum, for it is the mechanism 
that pumps the life blood of public rev- 
enues through our public school system. 
Without these revenues there could be 
no public school curriculum. Yet how 
these revenues are made available—in 
large bundles or in small bundles—can 
mean a world of difference in curriculum 
flexibility. 

Flexibility in school programs is es- 
sential to quality education and also to 
keeping educational practice abreast of 
cultural and technological change. It is 
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important, therefore, that we build fi- 
nancial structures that facilitate curricu- 
lum flexibility. This is particularly im- 
portant as we move into a decade when 
the federal level of American government 
will be required to assist substantially in 
the financial support of public schools. 

If we as educators fail to help the pub- 
lic comprehend the magnitude of the task 
facing the nation in increasing its invest- 
ment in education, it is highly probable 
that increased federal, as well as in- 
creased state, funds will be grudgingly 
doled out for a myriad of narrow pur- 
poses with matching funds required for 
each purpose. The cumulative effect of 
such a piecemeal approach would build 
rigidity into school programs. 


Narrow-Purpose Aids 


One of the 
many states has been over the desirability 
of using state financial aids for narrowly 
specified curriculum purposes. Clayton 
D. Hutchins, chief of the School Finance 
Section of the U. S. Office of Education, 
pointed out to the 1960 National Confer- 
ence on School Finance that “the .pro- 
vision of special aids substitutes the 
judgment of the legislature for the judg- 
ment of local school boards in the ap- 
proval of certain items of a budget. This 
is not the best Hutchins 
pointed out that special aids are appro- 
priate only for experimental or develop- 
mental purposes, but after a reasonable 


hottest controversies in 


practice.” 


period such aid should be absorbed into 
general support funds. 

Recently, an increasing number of 
states have moved to place greater em- 
phasis on general-purpose funds. Edgar 
L. Morphet, Professor of School Finance 
at the University of California, believes 
this trend is encouraging. He is of the 
opinion that practically all special pur- 
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pose funds should be eliminated. Mor- 
phet recently pointed out: “Studies have 
shown that such funds tend to handicap 
and restrict decisions that should prop- 
erly be made locally regarding relative 
emphasis on different aspects of the edu- 
cational program.” 

With the recent debates over federal 
support of education, this narrow-pur- 
pose versus broad-purpose controversy 
has sprung full-grown into national prom- 
inence. The controversy has centered on 
the relative merits of omnibus narrow- 
purpose legislation, as contained in the 
National Defense Education Act, and 
the broad-purpose general support legis- 
lation, as contained in President Ken- 
nedy’s schooi bi!! for teachers’ salaries 
and school construction. Unfortunately, 
the real issues in this controversy have 
been obscured by efforts to obtain public 
funds for private schools through re- 
vision of the National Defense Education 
Act. But when the dust settles, the issue 
of narrow-purpose aids and their effect 
on curriculum rigidity will confront us. 


Broad-Purpose Support 


The surest way to avoid curriculum 
rigidity is to provide federal funds to the 
states for broad educational purposes 
with states given wide discretion and 
freedom in deciding for themselves how 
these funds are to be allocated to the 
local districts. President Kennedy’s pub- 
lic elementary- and secondary-school bill 
is an excellent example. This bill pro- 
vided grants to states to be used for either 
or both teachers’ salaries and school con- 
struction. These two broad items cover 
approximately 70 percent of all school 
expenditures. 

The large-fund, broad-purpose ap- 
proach to federal financial support, and 
also to state financial support, actually 
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enhances the curriculum decision po- 
tential of local school boards. Substantial 
funds for broad purposes help school 
boards build school facilities and secure 
skilled teachers capable of enriching 
their school programs. The decision re- 
garding what to teach is left to state and 
local discretion. 


Cumulative Effect 


It is conceivable that on occasion there 
may be some need for the American 
people, through their Congress or 
through their respective state legislatures, 
to provide financial aid for narrowly de- 
fined educational purposes, particularly 
for innovation, experimentation and re- 
search. However, if Americans first ad- 
dress themselves to the basic need for 
broad general support to strengthen the 
financial fabric of public schools, the 
need for narrow-purpose legislation will 
be greatly obviated. 

Should we fail to make a frontal at- 
tack on our school finance problems, 
there will continue to be chronic short- 
ages and deficiencies in our schools that 
will become conspicuous during periods 
of national strain and require patching 
with emergency legislation. The cumula- 
tive effect of such patches and bailing- 
wire legislation would build curriculum 
rigidity into the school programs of our 
nation. 

In a final analysis, the question of how 
national and state legislation will influ- 
ence future curriculum development de- 
pends largely on how the money is pro- 
vided—will it be in large general bundles 
or small specific ones? 

Educators have an impelling respon- 
sibility to help the American people, the 
Congress, and state legislatures to choose 
the road that leads to curriculum flexi- 
bility rather than rigidity. 
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Leen Ovsiew 


When Citizens Participate 


in curriculum planning 


they should do so 
as befits amateurs, 
humbly and with a proper 


awareness of limitation. 


THOUGH humility and an 
awareness of limitation are also reason- 
able injunctions for professionals in cur- 
riculum planning, there are differences 
between the amateur’s role and the pro- 
fessional’s. Despite its inexactness as a 
science, educational administration is a 
more informed function than common 
sense alone can be trusted to perform. 
When citizens participate in educational 
planning, both they and the professionals 
ought to be wary lest they perceive each 
other as equal members of the same 
team. They are not. 

It is not merely the difference in 
knowledge, vast and vital as it is. Role 
differences are equally great. The viabil- 
ity of curriculum decisions depends upon 
mutual acceptance of both these differ- 
ences. Procedurally, the acceptance is 
often reinforced by maintaining a certain 
social distance between citizens and the 
administrators they may be asked to ad- 
vise. 

There are those who doubt that there 
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is a technology of education sufficiently 
advanced to disqualify the dilettante 
from its practice. Even within the pro- 
fession, some specialists persist in an out- 
of-joint view of administration and ad- 
ministrators. They act as though to deny 
the organizational imperatives of con- 
trol. Those who undervalue the discipline 
of responsibility misjudge the rigors of 
decision making. Thus is organizational 
balance threatened; for if some canon of 
democratic process, or even knowledge 
itself, is overvalued and allowed to super- 
sede the decision making responsibility, 
the integrity of the organization is by 
that much dissipated. 

The reason why American schools are 
continuously planning their curriculum 
in so many local places is that we are 
prudently stubborn about the distribu- 
tion of power in our democracy. Most 
Americans insist that local curriculum 
decisions are good, even when some of 
these may be demonstrably inadequate, 
because some schools do go far beyond 
any conceivable standard curriculum. 
The freedom to be different is also the 
freedom to be better, and being better 
is the kind of efficiency and economy that 
cash does not have anything to do with. 
Such freedom is priceless. 

The drive to be better requires strict 
attention to the problems of progress, 
that is, to the conflict of ideas. Theories, 
beliefs, priorities, objectives and values 
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about the interrelated problems of 


money, curriculum, personnel and build- 
ings are in violent competition in our 
nation. In a free society, moreover, ideas 
in conflict become embodied in volun- 
tary associations devoted to their support 
and dissemination. 

The resolution of conflict, in this sense 
of somehow making about 
ideas in opposition, is the responsibility 
of administration. There is no other way, 
for all the alternatives are anarchical. 
Conflict among the bearers of ideas must 
also be resolved, of course. Administra- 
tion deals with both ideas and people. 

At its most equable, administration is 
a strenuous life, laced by tension. A 
normal, even instinctive, response to its 


decisions 


pressures is to maintain a power struc- 
ture within the organization that mini- 
mizes outside influences. Conflict of ideas 
is a latent threat to the organization and, 
not so incidentally, to the administrator. 
The why-look-for-trouble view of life is 
not altogether hedonistic; it is more like 
mental hygiene. 

It seems too stern to counsel superin- 
tendents against those tactics by which 
conflict may be suppressed or at least 
muted. But such the counsel must be. 
Success in administration must be char- 
acterized by progress, by a reaching out 
for achievements beyond those already 
gained. If people wish schools to improve 
at a rate speedier than inevitability, 
change must be deliberate. 

Deliberate change comes from the ap- 
plication of ideas, and ideas must be 
sought wherever they may be found. For 
the decision maker, one of the more 
likely sources for ideas is other persons. 
But this creates a dilemma. If the super- 
intendent seeks ideas from people, he 
runs the risk of stirring conflict which 
then he must resolve lest the conflict be- 
come destructive. 
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But safety is not the prize. It is doubt. | 


less safer, for example, not to fool with 
nuclear energy at all, yet a “controlled 
reaction” is possible and, when accom. 
plished, may yield commercial quantities 
of power. Risk-taking is intrinsic in the 
managerial role. 


Conflict of Ideas 


Perhaps setting the forces of conflict 
in motion may seem not so much fool- 
hardy as unnecessary. Does not the con- 


flict of ideas always exist? It does, but it | 


does not always concern those problems 
whose resolutions for 
Strong feelings about superficialities 
common enough and even if they 
beautifully resolved the enterprise is not 
better off, only quieter. To be useful, the 
opposing ideas ought to be substantial. 
Getting people really concerned and 
creative about the things that matter is 
surely more dangerous than being indul- 
gent of debates about bus routes, but 


make progress. 


are 


are | 


the potential value makes the danger | 


worth courting, because if usable ideas 
are produced the educational power of 
the enterprise can be increased. It is 
worth a lot of trouble to get useful ideas 
about things that matter. 

The citizens curriculum committee is 
a case in point. Every citizens committee 
that gets so close to heartland may im- 
peril the enterprise. Many administra- 
tors risk the gambit because they per- 
ceive the problems of school administra- 
tion realistically. They need ideas of all 
kinds, and citizen ideas about curricu- 
lum are often worth having. Therefore, 
administrators build a mechanism for 
consultation with citizens, a citizens cur- 
riculum committee. The administrative 
skill required is that the committee 
should operate to create ideas appro- 
priate to its competency. 
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Happily, both objectives can be clearly 
defined. The competency of a citizens 
curriculum committee is to advise the 
school enterprise about educational goals 
consistent with the community's best as- 
pirations. Anything else is beyond its 
ability. Its sole function is to advise, 
never to go further in the decision mak- 
ing process than deciding upon its own 
recommendations. 

Properly used, the citizens curriculum 
committee is an extension of the board’s 
competence to make educational poli- 
cies; that is, to state the desired objec- 
tives of the educational program. This 
kind of board policy is a social judgment 
about education. It expresses the educa- 
tional expectations of the community. 
Citizen committees can be expert con- 
sultants to both board and superintend- 
ent in defining the community's educa- 
tional aspirations. Such consultation is 
the committee’s primary validity. 

The method of the citizens curriculum 
committee is to debate competing ideas 
about educational goals. Disciplined by 
a clear understanding of its purpose and 
role and manned by persons of good 
sense, the citizens committee is like a 
furnace for idea-conflict in which it is 
possible to maintain a “controlled reac- 
tion” for the generation of ideas. Its use- 
fulness as a consultation mechanism is 
precisely that its control is possible in a 
way that unknowing argument never is. 
The commitee not only motivates a dis- 
ciplined debate of educational ideas, but 
its definition of role as consultant (one 
whose power is to affect a decision be- 
fore it is made, but.not to make it) and 
its understanding of its purpose make 
the committee a mechanism for the 
resolution of idea-conflict as well. Its 
usefulness as a conflict-reducing mech- 
anism is the citizens curriculum commit- 
tee’s secondary validity. 
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The citizens curriculum committee is 
a current vogue. Many school systems 
have been using the committee for some 
years with demonstrable success, and 
now many more districts are being en- 
couraged to risk it. Its success has not 
been automatic; many districts have 
learned from experience that the fire of 
idea-conflict can rage of 
Many of those who have been singed 
have been guilty of looking the other 
way, careless or betrayed by a disability 
endemic to administration, the disability 
that might be called the “public rela- 
tions tic.” Those so afflicted can be rec- 
ognized by their habit of defending each 
school inadequacy with a more strenuous 
public relations campaign. 


out control. 


Support of the Public 


It has not been lost on those who 
have a salesman’s view of human inter- 
action that a citizens group involved in 
school affairs may have a public rela- 
tions use. Indeed, a by-product of any 
interaction between citizens and _ their 
schools may be a gain in the conviction 
that yields support. (It may, of course, 
also be a loss. ) 

No one will deny the need for and 
effectiveness of public understanding of 
public education. No one will gainsay 
the administrative efficiency of working 
for and meriting the support of the 
public. That is, most people affirm the 
value of good relations built on under- 
standing between the school and com- 
munity. The citizens curriculum com- 
mittee has its legitimate PR value. Yet 
the step down in integrity between rec- 
ognizing the PR possibilities of the citi- 
zens curriculum to its 
ploitation as a PR device is, for some, too 


committee ex- 


easy a rationalization. 
If PR exploitation is the administra- 
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tive aim, the citizens curriculum commit- 
tee is compromised. Instead of being 
consultative, instead of generating and 
recommending new ideas, the committee 
becomes a kind of flying buttress for ad- 
ministrative decisions already made or 
intended. This is not merely the error of 
substituting the form for the substance; 
worse, it perverts the honored demo- 
cratic principle of managing the enter- 
prise in the expressed interests of its 
constituents into another means for ma- 
nipulating public opinion. “The citizens 
committee,” these salesmen-administra- 
tors seem to be saying, “is useful not for 
its ideas, but for ours.” 

There is another reason for the citizens 
committee vogue. The citizens committee 
may be perceived not so much as a PR 
buttress but rather as a shield for ano- 
nymity, a way to hide from responsi- 
bility. 


Freedom To Differ 


risk, though it 
means reducing potential profit, is a 


To minimize even 
temptation beyond the resistance of the 
more timid or bedeviled superintendent 
or board. How fine an armor is a com- 
mittee whose recommendations can be 
treated as holy obligation! “We asked a 
sampling of our finest citizens,” the 
school’s officials say, “and they told us; 
now, being democratic, we must do as 
they say.” If arrows of censure are later 
shot, they may bounce off the committee, 
never reaching the vital zones. 

It’s too easy a stratagem to be right, 
for how can the school administration 
continue to defend the integrity of its 
decision making power once it accepts 
consultation as decision? The ultimate 
potential conflict between recommenda- 
tion and the judgment of those legally 
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responsible for deciding cannot be so 
painlessly avoided. The. currency of re- 
sponsibility is, inevitably, risk. 

Still, none of man’s devisings is proof 
against debasement. Just because _ its 
form can be used to give the appearance 
of consultation should not dissuade those 
who have the insight and courage to use 
consultation for all its worth. No one 
who has any responsibility for operating 
American schools can allow to lapse his 
stake in the principle that the freedom 
of local school districts to be different 
is the same freedom that permits one to 
be better than another. The American 
faith in administration is in its leadership 
capacity, not its caretaker arrangements. 
No people have believed more strongly 
in the concept of progress or in their 
own ability to progress than Americans. 
That is why conformity, risklessness, de- 
serves to be viewed with alarm. 

The raw material of progress is an 
idea, a notion about what is valuable 
and good, what is, in fact, better than 
what is already possessed or achieved. 
Aspirations are ideas about purpose, and 
in an educated and able society aspira- 
tions are constantly on the rise. Consulta- 
tion with citizens is an excellent means 
for defining and agreeing on ideas about 
aspirations, and the responsible leaders 
of a social enterprise seek these ideas 
so as to increase the probability of prog- 
ress. When a school system is urged on 
toward advanced goals by its constitu- 
ents, these goals become realistic, how- 
ever far in advance of present practice 
they may be. American school system 
organization makes possible the trans- 
lation of the aspirations of quite small 
groups of citizens into reality. Where 
the possibility exists, the consultation 
offered by citizen committees provides 
a swift vehicle for progress. It has its 
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Albert L. Ayars 


Role of Interest Groups 


MANY groups, when asked to 
cooperate with the schools, have tradi- 
tionally been willing to do so only if 
they were able to promote acceptance 
of their own views or products. In re- 
cent years, however, such groups have 
come to see clearly that we all benefit 
through joining with the schools in co- 
operative programs that result in en- 
riched and strengthened communities. 

Since there are now interest 
groups outside the schools—industry, 
business and farm groups, government 
agencies, voluntary organizations, labor 
unions and others, local, regional and 
national—able and willing to offer help 
in various ways, there are questions that 
must be answered by every school sys- 
tem: What should be the role of these 
groups in curriculum planning? How can 
the educational values of proffered help 
be enjoyed without impairment to the in- 
tellectual and professional integrity of 


many 


educators? 

The public schools belong to the 
people. The over-all purposes of public 
education are properly set by the soci- 
ety it serves. To provide the best long 
range education possible for children 
it is appropriate that laymen also be 
invited by school boards and adminis- 
trators to participate in an advisory ca- 
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‘ 


in curriculum planning 


pacity in planning the instruction in areas 
in which they have knowledge, training 
and experience, or the time and facilities 
to gather needed information. They may 
also be invited to assist in the teaching 
process in such areas. 

Laymen representing special interest 
groups should participate in the same 
way that any other laymen do. The end 
objective of any lay participation is good 
schools—good instruction. Laymen 
should participate only in ways approved 
by school boards and administrators. 
'The professional educators should as- 
sume the major responsibility for making 
decisions on teaching method and on 
content to fulfill the objectives set by 
society and by individual communities. 
They are qualified by professional study 
and experience to do so. The Jayman’s 
role is advisory. The status of profes- 
sional teachers and the quality of our 
schools can be enhanced only if profes- 
sional decision making remains in the 
hands of those with educational know]- 
edge and skill based on vears of study 
and practice. 

Instructional materials and services 
offered by special interest groups can 
add substantially to the practicality, 
timeliness and depth of learning. They 
can stimulate interest and initiative, pro- 
vide information unavailable elsewhere, 
present points of view meaningfully and 
extend the range of direct experience. 
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These materials_and_services are of 
value if they contribute to a carefully 
planned learning situation (the planning 
is best when it involves the learners ). 
They should be employed only when 
they can add substance to learning. They 
should not be used just because they are 
free_or inexpensive. They must bear a 
direct relationship to the subject under 
consideration, and be of a quality and 
content for effective learning on the part 
of the students who will use them. They 
must be more useful than other available 
resources for the educational purposes 
to be served. 

The decisions on the use of sponsored 
materials and services should be made 
by teachers and principals on the basis 
of the types of considerations suggested 
above, not on the basis of pressure, con- 
venience or the desire to please an out- 
side group. To assist in this decision- 
making responsibility of the profes- 
sionals, some school systems have estab- 
lished committees on evaluation of in- 
structional materials and services. Lay 
people serve with educators on these 
committees in some communities. 


Sponsors’ Criteria 


Even a examination of the 
sponsored teaching materials and serv- 
ices now available nationally leaves one 
awe-stricken with, their number and 
variety. Decisions by school people as to 
which of these are suitable for use must 
be based on criteria related to the learn- 
ing pupils. Responsible 
special interest groups producing mate- 
rials and offering services for schools are 
increasingly guided also by equally 
sound criteria established with the help 
of educators. 

One illustrative list of such guidelines 
for the production and distribution of 


cursory 


expected of 
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sponsored materials specifies that all | 
sponsored materials for use in schools | 
and colleges should: 


Be designed to meet the needs expressed 
by a representative group of teachers and 
administrators, 

Include only information of significance 
to teachers and pupils in their study of 
particular topics or problems of concern to 
them. They should provide the factual ma- 
terial desired by the schools. 


Be developed on the basis of long-term 


‘ planning, with each item bearing a relation- 


ship to those that have gone before and | 
those yet to come. A sound materials pro- 
duction program is not built on impulsive 
hit-and-miss publication founded on whim | 
or hearsay. 

Be accurate in facts without significant 
concealment, misleading 
statements; treat the subjects completely 
and accurately. 


exaggeration, or 


Harmonize with America’s democratic 
ideals, moral values and constitutional pro- 
visions. 

Be objective and honest in presentation, 
without influencing interpretations or pro- | 
moting sales or acceptance of special prej- 
udices and points of view. 

Make distinction 
opinions and assumptions. 


clear among facts, 

Make a significant contribution toward 
the attainment of educational objectives and 
fit into the adopted education program 
without destroying the pupil’s perspective 
of the relative values of various phases of 
that program. 

Be timely, contributing up-to-date infor- 
mation of value and not readily available 
elsewhere. 

Be adapted to the needs, interests, ma- 
turity, background, experience and level of 
understanding of the pupils who will use 
them. 

Be easy to use, file or store, involving a 
minimum of physical strain and fatigue. 


Be well designed, artistic, attractive and 
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interest-catching, bringing the pupil some- 
thing appealing, stimulating and important. 

Be authoritative, related to the work or 
business of the sponsor or to a field in 
which the sponsor has reason to be con- 
sidered competent. 

Be classroom tested before they are pro- 
duced in final form and announced as avail- 
able. 

State in an acceptable way the sponsor's 
relationship to the materials; keep adver- 
tising at a minimum, with no statements or 
materials included which are designed to 
establish the exclusiveness of a particular 
product or service. If a sponsor’s product or 
service is included as an integral part of 
the material, a specific brand or trade name 
should not be emphasized. 

Be available only upon request when, 
where and in the quantity necessary for 
most efficient use. 

Similar criteria are often set and fol- 
lowed in the provision of other services 
to the schools. 


Helping Achieve Objectives 


The problems of our time and the com- 
plexities of modern living demand that 
schoolroom study be expanded and 
brought to life—related to the world 
around it. 

Cooperative relationships between 

education and interest groups outside can 
provide the key to the achievement of 
important learning objectives. Such rela- 
tionships have been set up in more ways 
than could possibly be described in the 
space available. 
[Furnishing material aids to education 
in the form of many kinds of printed 
materials, maps, charts, filmstrips, films 
and other audiovisual aids constitutes 
the most widely adopted mode of educa- 
tion-industry cooperation and education 
cooperation as developed by other in- 
terest groups. { 
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These materials naturally deal with a 
tremendous variety of subjects: 

the raw materials, processes, products, 
economics, careers and services of business, 
industry and other organizations; 

health, safety, recreation and fringe bene- 
fit practices; 

the advantages and methods of saving 
and investing; 

the role of transportation and communi- 
cation in American life; 

the role of labor unions in American life; 

the interrelationships of science, tech- 
nology, economics and social progress; 

the applications of school subjects in the 
workaday world; 

the operation and function of the national 
economy. 

These and many other subjects are 
treated in such way as to bring the child 
close to everyday living outside his 
school and even outside his community; 
create interest in the commercial world; 
enrich class discussion of business, labor 
and government; balance the points of 
view of various groups and sources of 
information; provide up-to-date informa- 
tion not available in textbooks; and help 
students learn to locate a wide variety 
of source materials. 

Teachers also find use for many com- 
pany and organization materials not 
specifically prepared for use in classes— 
annual reports, house organs, reprints of 
significant speeches, displays, samples 
and no-longer-used equipment. 


Other Types of Assistance 


. At both the national and local level 
industrial groups other ‘interest 
groups have taken the lead in helping 
to plan and finance a variety of in-service 
development programs for teachers and 
professors. Study discussions and classes 
have been held to give teachers informa- 


and 
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tion on industry, labor unions and other 
groups. Teacher workshops in econom- 
ics, science and class use of community 
resources are widely offered and _at- 
tended. Seminars and conferences on a 
wide range of subjects useful to teachers 
have proven popular. Business-Industry- 
Education Days have gained favor all’ 
over the country. Scholarships, fellow- 
ships, research grants and endowments 
of professorial chairs have been estab- 
lished to encourage improved teaching 
and serious intellectual effort. A number 
of associations, companies and organiza- 
tions also offer awards for outstanding 
teaching achievement. 

Special interest groups also render con- 
tinuing service through maintaining liai- 
son with authors, editors and publishers 
of textbooks and other instructional ma- 
terials and with educational societies 
and associations. In this way up-to-date 
information and illustrations are at the 
finger tips of those persons who take 
leadership roles in shaping programs of 
instruction. 


Opportunity and Challenge 


It should indeed be encouraging to 
educators that more and more industrial 
and business groups, voluntary organiza- 
tions and other special-interest groups 
are demonstrating real concern for help- 
ing to prepare young people for a happy, 
productive place in society. 

The key to the effectiveness of the 
relationship lies in the educator’s proper 
performance of the responsibility to 
choose teaching materials and methods 
within the policy set by the community. 
The schools will not be overloaded with 
outside materials and programs so long 
as they base acceptance of each upon 
the answer to the question, “What body 
of knowledge, skills and understanding 
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does this organization, individual, mate- 
rial or program offer which is significant 
and important for students and teach- 
ers?” 

Immeasurable progress can be made 
when school forces are joined by those 
from outside to work toward common 
objectives. The ultimate result can be a 
higher calibre of citizenship, a pretty 
good test of any educational program. 


Citizens Participate 

(Continued from page 34) 
dangers, as most power-laden mecha- 
nisms have, but it certainly has its uses. 

Yet consultation is still only consulta- 
tion and, like any advice, is no better 
than its source nor more definitive than 
its use. Committees must be chosen for 
their quality; advice from persons whose 
judgments are not backed by valid cre- 
dentials of prior performance are un- 
likely to engender the respect of decision 
makers. Representativeness is not an 
especially valuable criterion of a com- 
mittee’s worth, except for polling. But 
the committee is a poor polling device. 
What is wanted from a committee is 
reasoned judgment such as may emerge 
from sustained intellectual vigor. 

Good advice is, of course, likely to 
be persuasive to decision makers. If the 
relations between committee and ad- 
ministration are characterized by mu- 
tual understanding of function and role, 
if the administration is ready to use ad- 
vice to inform its decisions, while still 
insisting on its prerogatives, if no prom- 
ises requiring abdication of responsibility 
have been made, then the advice of the 
citizens curriculum committee is likely to 
be deeply effective. At its best, its use 
will add practicality to curriculum plan- 
ning for achievements that go beyond the 
current. 
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Editorial 
(Continued from page 4) 

This part of the professional educator's 
role is not new but it will have increasing 
importance as he works and plans with 
others who are not so likely to give ade- 
quate attention to these bases for cur- 
riculum decisions. 

The professional educator must be 
alerted to the 
schools to the surrounding political, eco- 


necessity for relating 
nomic and social forces so that the means 
and goals of education harmonize with 
the lives of men in particular circum- 
stances. He should seek the unifying 
norms as he works with others in cur- 
riculum planning. 

Frequently educators need to take a 
stand for what they believe, sharing what 
they know and feel. The public relies on 
the vision and courage of educators to 
present recommendations for curriculum 
improvement. Such recommendations 
should be related to a sense of purpose, 
the ability to think and analyze, and a 
proper respect for the requirements o! 
human response. The educator, in recom- 
mending, must carefully avoid the ap- 
pearance that the curriculum is solely 
the professional’s business. Experience 
over time in working together will help 
to solve this problem. 

A most important part of the teacher's 
role is to communicate to students his 
own valuing of learning. Teachers moti- 
vate young people by their own motiva- 
tions. Learners learn to like to learn from 
teachers who exhibit the intellectual ac- 
complishment of regularly acquiring and 
acting on new knowledge. 

Finally, the professional educator must 
interrelate the contribu- 


evaluate and 


tions from other ‘disciplines and evolve 
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a curriculum plan for the approval of the 
curriculum committee or council and the 
school board. 


Moving Ahead 


If it is recognized that all public policy 
in education is the product of profes- 
sional-lay interaction, then the main road- 
blocks to progress can be removed. The 
increasing communication between 
scholars in various disciplines and pro- 
fessional educators is a valuable step 
forward. A next step is to make greater 
use of that largely untapped resource— 
student contributions to curriculum plan- 
ning. In each community professional 
educators should move to establish the 
structural devices needed so that schol- 
ars, citizens, students and professional 
educators may plan the curriculum 
needed for the 1970's. It will be particu- 
larly helpful if the unique contributions 
and role in curriculum planning of each 
of these persons are recognized and uti- 
lized. Because of the importance of edu- 
cation in today’s world, each should be 
enabled to make his particular contribu- 
tion to curriculum planning. 

Who should plan the curriculum? Ev- 
eryone interested in the future of Amer- 
ica; everyone concerned for the quality 
of education being experienced by the 
leaders of the future who are now in our 
classrooms. The articles in this issue of 
Educational Leadership, which examine 
many of the aspects of curriculum plan- 
ning should be of great assistance to the 
profession as we face this most important 
question. 

—C. GLEN Hass, Professor of Educa- 
tion and Director of the Laboratory 
School, University of Florida, Gaines- 


ville. 
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YOU ASKED FOR THEM — AND HERE THEY ARE 


BEGINNER BOOKS 


graded for readability and 
bound in sturdy library bindings 





Write for a complete list of all Beginner Books, 
graded according to the Spache Readability 
Formula for Grades I-III. Pre-bound to meet 
library specifications in Gibraltar© bindings, 
$2.19 net. Also available in the regular board 
binding with jacket, $1.47 net. 

New Titles: 

LITTLE BLACK, A PONY 

By WALTER Far-ey. Illustrated by James 
Schucker. In Walter Farley’s first Beginner 
Book, he uses only 173 words to tell of a little 
pony who wishes he were big. Grade reading 
level 1.8. 

LOOK OUT FOR PIRATES! 

By Iris Vinton. Illustrated by H. B. Vestal. 
Designed for high interest, low reading level, 
this looks like a more grown-up book, but actu- 
ally has only 177 different words. Grade read- 
ing level 2.1. 

MORE RIDDLES 

By Bennett Cerr. Illustrated by Roy McKie. 
Funny riddles for children who want to read 
all by themselves. 185 different words. Grade 
reading level 2.3. 


A FISH OUT OF WATER 
By HELEN Pater. Illustrated by P. D. East- 
man. A boy fed his fish too much — and the 
fish grew and grew. The story grows funnier 
right along with him. 175-word vocabulary. 
Grade reading level 1.8. 





Published by BEGINNER BOOKS 
A Division of Random House, 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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THE SNEETCHES AND 

OTHER STORIES 

By Dr. Seuss. Four brand-new 
stories by the man who has 
turned more children into bock- 
lovers than any other living 
author. K-3. Ready $2.95 


THE GRANDMA MOSES 
STORYBOOK 
Edited by Nora KRAMER. 
Glowing full color reproduc- 
tions of this beloved artist’s 
work together with stories and 
poems by some of America’s 
greatest writers. Grades 1-7. 
Ready $5.95 


ALFRED HITCHCOCK’S 

HAUNTED HOUSEFUL 

The master of the spine-tingle 
introduces 7 cool tales by A. 
Conan Doyle, Elizabeth Coats- 
worth, Mark Twain and others. 
Grades 4-6. Ready $3.95 


LIFE IN THE ANCIENT WORLD 
By Bart Winer. Illustrated by 
Steele Savage. A vivid picture 


<< For a complete list write to 


of life in the great empires that 

existed between 3000 B.C. and 

Christ’s time. Grades 6-10. 
Ready $4.95 


4 new EASY-TO-READ BOOKS 
including 

THE STORY OF ELECTRICITY : 

by Mae and Ira Freeman. Illus- 

trated. Grades 3-6. Ready $1.95 


3 new ALLABOUT BOOKS 
including 
ALL ABOUT THE 
UNITED STATES NAVY 
by Commander Edmund L. Cas- 
tillo, USN. Illustrated. Grades 5-9. 
Ready $1.95 


6 new LANDMARK BOOKS 
including 

GREAT AMERICAN FIGHTER PILOTS 
OF WORLD WAR II 
by Robert D. Loomis. Grades 7-9. 
WILLIAM PENN 
by Hildegarde Dolson. Grades 6-8. 
GREAT MEN OF MEDICINE 
by Ruth Fox Hume. Grades 5-9. 


Each, illustrated. Ready $1.95 


pasties | RANDOM HOUSE 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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FOR THE SLOW 


FRONTIERS 
of AMERICA 


by Edith McCall 


All of these dramas of American History have 
true literary quality. Written at 3rd grade level, 
they are just as stimulating for the 8th grader. 
Illustrated throughout. Curriculum oriented. 128 
pages, cloth reinforced, 6”x8”. Each book $2.50 


list. “$1.88 net, postpaid 


Cumberland Gap and Trails West 
Mail Riders 

Pioneers on Early Waterways 
Wagons Over the Mountains 


Explorers in a New World 
Heroes of the Western Outposts 
Hunters Blaze the Trails 

Log Fort Adventures 

Men on Iron Horses 

Settlers on a Strange Shore 
Steamboats to the West 


See all 11 FRONTIERS OF AMERICA books 
on approval for only $20.68 net, postpaid. 





*Net postpaid prices to schools and libraries. 


FOR THE FAST 





TIZZ 


HORSE STORIES 
by Elisa Bialk 


Delightful family stories for the precocious who 
want something more than a picture story. All 
about the pony, Tizz, and the delightful Hill fam- 
ily. Each book has suspense and satisfaction. All 
at 2nd grade level; interest level to 4th. Illus 
trated. 96 pages, cloth reinforced, 7”x9”. Each 
book $2.50 list “$1.88 net, postpaid 


Tizz is a Cowpony 

Tizz on a Pack Trip 
Tizz 
Tizz and Company 
Tizz Plays Santa Claus 
Tizz Takes a Trip 


See all 6 TIZZ books on approval for only 
$11.28 net, postpaid. 


Childrens Press, Inc. 


Jackson Blvd. & Racine Ave. 





Chicago 7, Illinois 
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Notice of Proposed Amendment 
To ASCD Constitution 


In accordance with Article VII of the ASCD Constitution, the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA, proposes the following amendment to the ASCD 
Constitution. 

The purpose of this amendment is to bring the stated objectives of 
the Association more accurately in line with the functional operating 
program of the Association. 

Ballots will be sent to ASCD members on or before February 1, 
with the request that ballots be returned to ASCD headquarters by 
March 1. The amendment hereby proposed by the ASCD Executive 
Committee would alter the portion of the ASCD Constitution reproduced 


below: 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE II—OBJECT 


Presently reads 

The object of the Association shall be the general improvement of 
instruction and supervision; more particularly, the promotion of teacher 
growth in three major areas, namely: the area of wholesome emotional 
and mental development, the area of socio-economic understanding and 
adjustment, and the area of professional competence. 


Proposed new reading 

The object of the Association shall be the general improvement of 
education through better instruction and supervision which seek whole- 
some emotional and mental development as well as socioeconomic under- 
standing and adjustment. To attain these ends the Association considers 
curricula suited to the needs and trends within such areas. To these ends 
the Association also studies, through activities and programs conducted 
by teachers and educators of professional competence, the utilization ot 
texts, teaching aids, materials and developments related to these areas in 
order to increase knowledge and capacity, which will assure optimum 
benefit to students of the present and future generations. 
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First and second graders can read 


these delightful books by themselves! 


GOLDEN 
BEGINNING READERS 


In sturdy Goldencraft Binding 





help, encourage, and entertain chil- wate HUNT by Jane Werner Watson. 
dren who are learning to read. 
Sprightly, interesting stories are told with Beginning Readers 
warmth and humor, in words that begin- 
ning readers will recognize and under- WHERE DO YOU LIVE? by Eva Knox Evans. 
stand. Illustrated with color pictures on |THE WONDERFUL HOUSE 


A sERIES of delightful books created to TOO MANY BOZOS by Lilian Mooz«. 


every page. List $2:00, each $1.49 net. by Margaret Wise Brown. 
” LITTLE BLACK PUPPY by Charlotte Zolotow. 
Easy Reading Books JUST FOR FUN by Patricia Scarry. 
JUST PUBLISHED WHERE'S WILLIE? by Seymour Reit. 
SYLVESTER THE MOUSE by Adelaide Holl. THE LARGE AND GROWLY BEAR 


by Gertrude Crampton. 
THE KING WHO LEARNED TO SMILE 
: : by Seymour Reit. 
PEAR-SHAPED HILL by Irving A. Leitner. BELLING THE CAT AND OTHER STORIES 
ROUND ROUND WORLD by Michael Douglas by Leland B. Jacobs. 


ba 
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* ae Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft binding to 
> GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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The Importance 
of People 


Authoritative or 


WE human beings frequently 
overreact to phenomena we dislike. This 
tendency often produces situations which 
are equally distasteful to us, but for dif- 
ferent reasons. Many of our current 
problems, confusions and _ frustrations 
stem from an overreaction of this kind; 
namely, an extreme reaction to disliked 
authoritarian behavior. 

The thesis I propose to present here is 
that in our efforts to create a democratic 
society, we often fail to distinguish be- 
tween behavior that is authoritarian and 
that which is authoritative. The difficulty 
of the task is pointed out by Sayers and 
Madden: “The conflict of thought re- 
garding the source and nature of author- 
ity that is essential to democracy is prob- 
ably the most difficult to resolve of all 
those that trouble people who aspire to 
be democratic.”' In many _ institutions 
necessary for the functioning of a demo- 
cratic-industrial society, we have created 
organizational patterns which obscure 
the locus of decision-making power. Yet 
decisions are constantly being made. 
How do you openly influence decisions 
or work toward their modification in the 
midst of such mystery? This situation has 
with good reason been described as the 
tyranny of hidden authority. 

'E. V. Sayers and W. Madden. Education 


and the Democratic Faith. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1959. p. 95. 
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Authoritarian? 


Examples documenting this confusion 
may be found both within and outside 
our educational institutions. Consider 
the following as a start: 

1. The classroom teacher who has stu- 
dents vote to establish the truth or falsity 
of an empirical proposition 

2. The school principal who will never 
take a position on an issue because, “That 
would be too authoritarian in a de- 
mocracy” 

3. The parent who does not set limits 
for his growing, immature children 

4. The teacher, professor or parent 
who sets forth tasks for students and jus- 
tifies them on the basis of: “Do it because 
I told you to,” or “Do it, and when you 
are older you will understand the rea- 
son for it,” or “You can’t understand 
why; just do it” 

5. The leader who will never make a 
decision in the absence of consensus 

6. The leader who, before any decision 
can be made, insists upon the participa- 
tion of all affected by the proposed action 
or interested in any of its consequences. 

Each of us could add to this list from 
his personal experience. 

Recognizing the need for authority in 
human affairs, how do we tell authorita- 
tive from authoritarian behavior? Un- 
fortunately this is the kind of complex 
question which cannot be answered by 
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Success in Spelling 











There is no magic road to success in spelling. 
Neither large doses of incidental learning nor 
incidental teaching makes good spellers out 
of bad. The road to correct spelling has to be 
traveled alone, each student has to recognize 
his weaknesses, learn to correct them himself, 
and try to develop sufficient spelling experi- 
ence to avoid repeating his mistakes. 

Harcourt, Brace & World invites your atten- 
tion to Success in Spelling, Revised Edition, 
by Madden and Carlson. We consider this 
spelling program one of the sure roads to 
success. Textbooks for grades 2 through 8 are 
available in clothbound or workbook editions. 
Teacher's editions are also available for each 


erade. 








\ 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD 


New York, Chicago, 


Atlanta, Dallas, Burlingame 
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the use of check lists or objective tests. 
We are dealing with qualities of human 
interaction. Human beings are authorita- 
tive or authoritarian in their dealings 
with one another, but not in their rela- 
tionship with nonhuman nature. Inter- 
estingly enough we can agree that a cer- 
tain dictionary is authoritative on the 
meaning of words, that a certain court 
is authoritative on points of law, that a 
jury decision is authoritative on ques- 
tions of fact, and that a certain physicist 
is authoritative on matters concerning 
measurement of the speed of travel o 
subatomic particles. In fact, in every field 
of human endeavor we have our “ex- 
perts’ who make statements we recog- 
nize as authoritative. Thus it is clear that 
for one to be authoritative concerning 
some matter, he should have substantial 
mastery of available knowledge, both 
substantive and methodological, relative 
to the task. Such competence facilitates 
further inquiry into the problem at hand. 
The role of authoritative behavior is that 


of furthering the development of ideas | 


and of the individuals concerned. 

In contrast, the authoritarian person 
occupies his position by virtue of a spe- 
cial power secured through force, tradi- 
tion or birth. It is irrelevant whether or 
not such a person has the knowledge or 
skill for the task. His main concern is 
power, not knowledge or human growth. 
Authoritarian statements end inquiry; 
they do not further it. Thus the key con- 
sequence of authoritarian behavior is to 
perpetuate the special position of power 
over others and to insure their continuing 
dependency upon the one who wields the 
power. 

The decision or statement we label 
authoritative is made in an open, exam- 
inable fashion. The bases or grounds of 
the decision are public, available for 
scrutiny and intelligent criticism. People 
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WHY JANIE 
CAN WRITE 


Janie is a lucky girl. Like you, her teachers 
care. They know how important good hand- 
writing will be in every aspect of Janie’s life, 
from obtaining grades on written work which 
truly reflect her ability to securing and hold- 
ing the position she wants in the world of 
adults. 

So Janie’s teachers make sure she uses good 
handwriting practices in all her written work. 
They insist on neatness, on legible letter 
forms, on proper spacing and alignment. 
They keep track of Janie’s personal problems, 
month by month. They help her to analyze 
her own handwriting and provide her the 
guidance necessary to improve. 

Janie’s teachers know, too, that half our 
states have made exhaustive studies of the 
many handwriting systems and that one 
system has been approved in over 90% of 
these studies. Therefore, Janie’s teachers use 
the newest edition of the Noble system—and 
are as happy as Janie! Write Dept. EL for 
complete information. 

We would also be glad to tell you about: 
Parke’s Picture Dictionary for Primary 
Grades; Baldwin’s Story of Our America; 
the How and Why Wonder Books of Science 
for intermediate grades; the Living Language 
record series; and many other equally fine 
and inexpensive programs for the elementary 
and secondary schools. 


Publishers of America’s Most Widely Adopted 
Handwriting System 





NOSE BAT orusuisuers, 
4:9. Inc. 
NOBLE s 1) 
67 IRVING PLACE, (RMMMMMRMRROMAE =NEW YoRK 3, N.Y. 
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Paperbacks come of age—for every age! 


I Blue Wille 


READERS’ CHOICE 
The Budget Book Service 


For all readers, ages 8 to 18, 
480 outstanding paperbound books . . . 


Approved for school use . . . 


Continuously available—at discount— 
From one convenient, reliable source. 


Thousands use the Readers’ Choice annotated book list to 
supplement school library collections—to stimulate wider 
leisure reading with bright, appealing paperbacks—to order 
class sets of classics, reference books, required reading— 
all at low cost. Send for your free copy now. No obligation, 


of course. 
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4 CLUB PLANS TO SPARK STUDENT READING! 


Used by more than 78,000 librarians and teachers. 
Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines. 


Originals and Reprints 


Outstanding Juveniles 


ARROW 


BOOK CLUB 
grades 4, 5, 6 


An abundance of good books 
for middle-grade readers, 
chosen by educators and li- 
brarians, priced at 25¢ and 
35¢ each. . 


Five times each year Arrow 
offers a varied selection of 
18 colorful paperbounds, at- 
tractively designed with 
large type, ample illustra- 
tions, easy-to-read formats. 
Plan includes free dividend 
books, professional annota- 
tions on each book’s ability 
and interest level. 


Wide Variety 
of 
Teen-age Reading 


TEEN AGE 
BOOK CLUB 
grades 7, 8, 9, 10 


Each year more than one 
million teen-agers read 
more books, better books 

. discover that reading 
is fun... through the Teen 
Age Book Club. 


TAB offers mature books for 
voracious readers and en- 
ticing choices for those re- 
luctant to read . . . in all, 
196 titles each year, at 25¢ 
and 35¢, chosen by reading 
specialists for youth appeal 
and literary merit. Free 
dividends, helpful materials. 


Solid Reading Fare 
for 
Young Adults 


CAMPUS 
BOOK CLUB 
grades 10, 11, 12 


For senior high students— 
the reading favorites of 
young people, timeless 
classics and timely best- 
sellers from all major pub- 
lishers of paperbacks! 


Campus provides significant 
books to challenge college- 
bound students, 
leisure reading for all young 
adults. Six offers per year... 
18 selections in each offer 
. . « most books cost 50¢ or 
less ... dividend plan. 


enjoyable. 


New, Convenient Source 


0 
Science Paperbacks 


SCIENCE WORLD 
BOOK CLUB 


grades 7 through 12 


This unique club for junior 
and senior high school stu- 
dents offers selected lists 
of paperback books covering 
a broad range of science 
subjects—all available from 
one dependable source. 


Six times during the school 
year, Science World Book 
Club offers an abundance of 
good books to meet the ever- 
increasing demand for inex- 
pensive science materials in 
the schools. 


For further information on READERS’ CHOICE catalog service 
or any of the four book clubs, write: 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICES 
Dept. EL 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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whose lives are likely to be influenced by 
a decision or a policy should have an op- 
portunity to help shape or reshape the 
decision or the policy. The facts and 
arguments upon which these are based 
must be available to all concerned. The 
method or procedure whereby the de- 
cision is reached should also be clear to 


The crucial question for those wishing 
to avoid authoritarian behavior might 
well be, “How do I behave in such a way 
as to maximize the learning of others?” 
Obviously such a question leaves room 
for a wide range of interpretations. 
Nevertheless, an understanding of the 
different consequences of authoritative 


: those affected. Through discussion, per- and authoritarian behavior with con- 
suasion and systematic investigation, scious focusing on such a guiding ques- 
change will be inevitable. Authoritative tion should be useful. 

a statements are characteristically based The same kind of analysis and guiding 


on the best evidence currently available. 
As the situation changes or new evidence 
is gained, a new authoritative statement 
will supersede the earlier one. 

The grounds for authoritarian state- 
ments, on the other hand, are private and 
not open to scrutiny by those influenced 
by the decision. It may or may not be 
justifiable by logic or empirical evidence. 
Such justification is not a necessary in- 
gredient of decision making for the au- 
thoritarian person. His concern is for the 
special position which grants him the 


question should help those who, in posi- 
tions of leadership, refrain from exercis- 
ing properly constituted authority. They 
often diffuse choice-making power by 
sharing it with those who do not have 
the preparation requisite for the authori- 
tative behavior needed. Fearing authori- 
tarian behavior in themselves or the neg- 
ative label, they proceed to organize, 
overorganize, create study groups and 
postpone decisions until outside forces 













rce , ; a 

power to effectuate whatever his decision 
S might be. W. H. Kilpatrick distinguishes 
) “external” from “internal” authority.” By 

“external” authority he means the author- 
1g _~+itarian view which leads to behavior 7; Be 
7 based on uncriticised, unexamined be- whet 00 Galle @ 
stu: liefs, formulated by the elders of the tribe about at your 
be and handed down through established next kindergarten meeting 
ence institutions and customs. Let us be wary, Discipline . . . readiness . . . social learn- 
from however. of the incorrect and dangerous ing . .. physical fitness .. . you'll want 
: lowever, O 1€ Incorrect and dangerous to discuss all the ways new Playmobile 
hol §= Oversimplification which identifies au- helps children grow. rae a en the 
Book : : . S extra strength needed for hard, long 
eof thoritarian behavior with elders, estab- : ” 

school use. 5 
rex. lished institutions, or with any particular — for 
' 2 R - ss catalog 
isin. persons or institutions. Unfortunately we Dept. 
L-10 


find many authoritarian teachers in the 
lower age brackets, as well as in the 








upper. This is also the case in other oc- 
Box 414 
cupational groups. Detroit 31 
anes : ‘ Mich. 
* William Heard Kilpatrick. Education for a 
Changing Civilization. New York: The Mac- C)— 
millan Company, 1926. p. 29-30. . mor- pla 
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impose decisions on the group. This 
sequence might be stated in another way. 
First there the 
proper meaning of authoritative and au- 
thoritarian behavior. A decision is hard 
to come by. But life goes on; a decision 
cannot be indefinitely postponed. The in- 
stitutional leader, not wanting to be au- 
thoritarian, assists the group in formula- 
tion of complex patterns of behavior 
which, though developed to facilitate 
participation in decision making, re- 
peatedly postpone decision. Outside 
pressure or pressure of higher powers 
within must often enter and impose a 
decision on the group. Thus the fear of 
authoritarian behavior may lead by de- 
fault to authoritarian behavior in others. 

The question of what authority is 
proper for a democratic social order and 
for its educational institutions has never 
been settled with finality. I propose that 
it never will. For as society and its cul- 


is confusion between 


ture change, we will need to refashion 


our ideas as to the form of authority | 


relevant to the evolving social scene. Al- 
though there can be no fixed and final 
conception of the nature of authority in 
a democracy, we must, nevertheless, seek 
to reach substantial agreement on_ its 
proper role in our present society with its 
uniqueness in time and space. 

An exploration and understanding of 
the role of authority in democratic insti- 
tutions in the last half of the Twentieth 
Century should be a crucial ingredient of 
liberal education.’ It should be of special 
concern to classroom teachers because of 
their important part in the development 
of human intelligence. 

—Louis Fiscuer, Assistant Professor 
of Education, San Fernando Valley State 
College, Northridge, California. 


*See: S. Hook. “The Danger of Authori- 
tarian Attitudes in Teaching Today.” School 


and Society, Vol. 72, No. 1883, January 1951. 
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Cunriculun 
Developments 


Curriculum Innovations 


Emotionally disturbed children. A re- 
gional approach to the problem of ade- 
quately providing for children too dis- 
turbed emotionally for regular school but 
not ill enough to be hospitalized has been 
announced. The new method is to be 


tried in the South through the auspices of 


the National Institute for Mental Health 


and the Southern Regional Education 
Board. 

Mental health needs of the region's 
children cannot be met adequately by 
the rapid training of more mental health 
workers. In fact, the combined mental 
health facilities of all 16 southern states 
cannot meet these needs properly. 

The Department of Special Education 
at George Peabody College for Teachers 
is the recipient of an NIMH grant of ap- 
proximately two million dollars for de- 
velopment of the eight-year pilot project 
in Kentucky and Tennessee. A residential 
school will be established in both states 
ta care for 40 children at each site. Chil- 
dren will be in groups of 8 for living ar- 
rangements, work at school, and play. 
Each group will be under the supervision 
of two mental health workers for play, a 
specially trained teacher for formal learn- 
ing activities, and a professionally trained 
teacher-counselor will live with each 
small group when it is not at school or 
play. 

In addition to the direct care of emo- 
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tionally disturbed children, two addi- 
tional benefits are anticipated. The resi- 
dential schools will serve as test models 
for possible expansion to other states. A 
large number of teacher-mental health 
specialists will be prepared through the 
operation of the schools. Nicholas Hobbs 
of George Peabody College for Teachers 
is the author of the basic idea. He has 
studied similar plans in Scotland and 
France, although the new program is no 
European transplant. 

Early school admission. Most teachers 
(and some parents) at one time or an- 
other have experienced the frustration of 
knowing of an extremely capable child 
who was, nevertheless, under the legal 
chronological age for school entrance. 
In fact, the concept of chronological age 
as the basic criterion for school admis- 
sion is being questioned seriously by 
many thoughtful educators. 

The Philadelphia Public Schools has 
announced a new policy which will allow 
exceptional five year olds to enter first 
grade in September. Philadelphia is 
changing to an annual plan of organiza- 
tion. Previously, new classes began at 
midyear, but this will not be possible in 
the future. 

The plan provides for parents to re- 
quest psychological examination of chil- 
dren whose fifth birthdays fall between 
February 1 and June 30, 1961, and who 
they suspect are exceptional. Since al- 
most all parents have made similar an- 
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alyses of their own children, the Phila- 
delphia parents are cautioned to seek the 
counsel of the child’s kindergarten 
teacher and principal before applying. 

For the child’s early admission to first 
vrade, the psychological examiner must 
find a chronological age of five and a 
mental age of seven. He must further be 
convinced and must recommend that the 
child is emotionally stable, at the proper 
social maturity level, and ready for 


New Curriculum Bulletins 


Milwaukee Public Schools. Enjoy Sum- 
mer Safely, A Message to Parents. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: the Schools, 
1961. (Unpaged. ) 

This very interesting and timely publi- 
cation dramatically emphasizes the 
schools’ concern for individual pupil wel- 
fare—in school or out, summer or winter. 

Suggestions are given to parents on 
ways to make the familiar home, yard 


school. 
Fortunately, the Pennsylvania School and neighborhood safe, since so many 
Code contains permissive _ legislation accidents occur in and around the home. 


making it possible for Philadelphia to 
implement this new program for the 
maximum conservation and encourage- 
ment of young academic talent. One 
would wish the Philadelphia Public 
Schools every success as they demon- 
strate this concern for individual pupil 


Rules are described for the safe and 
happy use of bicycles and other toys. 
For information of parents, the many 
opportunities of the city’s supervised 
playground programs; library, museum 
and art center; and youth organization 
activities for children are described. 


differences and as they try to give op- A final note concerns itself with un- 
e , ° ae ear 5 , ‘ ( 
portunity for individual fulfillment. usual dangers including the growing 
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problem of child molestation. This publi- 
cation is a unique service feature for a 
school system, but one that surely will 
reap great rewards—for increased child 
safety, and as a public relations gesture. 
It also should be noted that many of the 
items included in the bulletin are really 
a summer continuation of some phases 
of the regular curriculum. 

—Curtis P. Ramsey, Associate Di- 
rector, Division of Surveys and Field 
Services, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


The Learner 
(Continued from page 10) 

values reveal infinitesimal changes over 
the four years of high school. Does this 
mean that adolescent values cannot be 
changed? Or does it mean that inade- 
quate emphasis is given to value forma- 
tion as end and to appropriate techniques 
of value change as means? Or are there 
other alternatives? 

Let us assume the second, hypotheti- 
cally, as the most plausible assumption: 
inadequate attention is given to value 
development in today’s high school. We 
conclude that more time and new meas- 
ures are needed for producing deliber- 
ate change in affective behavior among 
high school students. But we observe that 
high school students, using machines, 
are now able to learn in a half-hour of 
daily self-instruction twice as much 
algebra as they did a few years ago. The 
state then places a programmed machine 
in every home and the home takes over 
responsibility for education in algebra. 
The high school now uses this time for 
education in human values and valuing. 
(Or is abolished if the only function of 
the secondary school is to teach algebra. ) 

It becomes clear that evidence to the 
effect that adolescents can learn ad- 
vanced algebra at amazing rates of speed 
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does not necessarily lead to the conclu. | 
sion that high schools should teach} 
algebra. On deciding that high schools 
should not teach algebra, according to 


the line of reasoning outlined, the ques- 
tion of how best to teach algebra in high 
school although the 
question of how best to teach adolescents 


now evaporates, 
algebra at home remains.* 
My total analysis reveals, I think, that 
consideration of learners in planning the 
school program is not merely desirable; 
it is inescapable. The analysis reveals 





ood 


; i 
also, I believe, that a more systematic 


identification and treatment of the ques- 
tions inherent in program planning, to- | 
gether with identification of valid data- 
sources and data appropriate to each 
specific question would eliminate the 
empty subject/child dichotomy. Such 
analyses might even reveal that current 
defensive attitudes toward subject-matter 
organization and programmed learning 
on the part of some members of our pro- 
fession are misplaced. Perhaps, instead, 
we should be viewing with keen anticipa- 
tion the prospects of automated learn-| 
ings removing entirely from the realm of 
and thus from 





interaction 
we now know them—many| 


human 
schools as 
subjects now constituting a subject- 
centered curriculum. And, then, individ- 
ual pupil interests, needs and purposes; 
might well become the catch-hold points 
for developing through our schools ideal 
men and ideal societies of the sort specu- 
lated upon in man’s best dreams. 

* Again the reader is reminded of my purpos¢ 
in seeking to separate several of the different) 
kinds of educational decisions to be made. It 
should not be assumed that the field of algebra 
has no place in seeking to achieve a broad set 
of educational goals. Nor should it be assumed 
that whenever teaching machines are employed 
the teacher must be a supervisor of these ma- 
chines or that the machine is to be used only if 
it can be encompassed within the span of con- 
trol of the classroom teacher as conventionally 
perceived. 
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Column Editor and 
Contributor: Walter B. Waetjen 


This new department, initiated by the ASCD Executive Committee, 
will review significant curriculum research. Purposes of the department 
are threetold: (a) to report brief digests of research having educational 
significance; (b) to give specific bibliographical references for reader 
follow-up; and (c). to raise questions about cuirriculum development and 


curriculum research. 


Motivation 


HOW rare it would be to find 
an educator who does not use the term 
“motivation”! We are keenly aware of the 
fact that motivation is for 
learning to occur and that individuals 


necessary 


have varying amounts of motivation. 
Other than these few, but important, 
ideas the usual teacher knows little about 
that quality of human functioning that 
energizes behavior. 

Of late there has been a stream of re- 
search which does not treat motivation 
as a global concept but specifies one mo- 
tive. The motive is that one having to 
do with achievement. A recent study 
(4) explored the relationship between 
achievement motivation and the child- 
rearing practices of parents from certain 
social classes. Forty boys, ten years of 
age, were matched by age, social class, 
I.Q., and race. Half of the boys had high 
achievement motivation, half had low. 
However, for each of the achievement 
motivation groups half of the boys were 
from the middle class and the other half 
from the lower class. 

The boys were given five tasks: block 
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stacking, anagrams, patterns, ring toss, 
and hatrack building. The block stacking 
required the boys to build a tower out 
of irregularly shaped blocks, using one 
hand and wearing a blindfold. This cre- 
ated a situation in which the boy was 
relatively dependent upon his parents. 
However, the parents were told they 
could not touch the blocks even though 
they were permitted to say anything they 
wished. The parents were asked to give 
an estimate of the number of blocks their 
son would stack, which indicated pa- 
rental aspirations for their son. Records 
of the parents’ comments gave indica- 
tion of the help given their sons. While 
the other four tasks were different, they, 
too, gave evidence of the parents’ aspira- 
tions for their son and the degree of 
autonomy granted him in the task. 

There are numerous findings from this 
carefully conducted research; however, 
findings with special interest to educa- 
tors are these: 

1. Boys with high achievement moti- 
vation are characterized by general com- 
petitiveness and persistent striving. 
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2. Fathers of sons with high achieve- 
ment motivation give more autonomy in 
the decision-making process, but the re- 
verse is true in the case of mothers. 
Mothers of low achievement motivated 
boys grant greater autonomy to their 
sons. 

3. Mothers of high achievement moti- 
vated boys express significantly more 
warmth to their sons than mothers of low 
achievement motivated boys. However, 
they express more rejection to their sons 
than do mothers of boys with low 
achievement motivation. 


4. When I.Q. and achievement moti- 
vation held constant, class 
affiliation does not seem to influence per- 
formance. Middle-class 
warmer and less rejecting than parents 


are social 


parents are 


from the lower class. 


5. Parents of boys with high achieve- 
ment motivation tend to be more com- 


petitive, took more pleasure in the prob- 
lem-solving experiments, and put out 
more affective acts than parents of boys 
with low achievement motivation. The 
factor of involvement makes the greatest 
distinction between mothers of high 
achievement motivated boys and mothers 
of low achievement motivated boys. 

6. Fathers of high achievement moti- 
vated boys tend to beckon from ahead 
(independence training) while mothers 
of these same boys push from behind 
(achievement training ). 

These findings tell many things about 
the respective roles played by parents of 
boys with varying degrees of achieve- 
ment motivation. We know nothing 
about the teacher’s role in the develop- 
ment of pupils’ motivation to achieve- 
ment. This is something we will need to 
explore and such questions for explora- 
tion will be raised later in this article. 

As pointed out earlier, teachers are 
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quick to recognize that motivation is 
basic to learning. As a matter of fact, the 
position is taken that if a little motiva- 
tion is good, then a lot of motivation is 
that much better. What support is there 
for this intellectual posture? 

Bruner et al. (1) give us reason to 
question these beliefs about high motiva- 
tion being conducive to Jearning. Ad- 
mittedly, the evidence they offer stems 
from animal experimentation; neverthe- 
less, it gives us pause to consider how 
much of the evidence is germane to hu- 
man behavior. The experiment in ques- 
tion was one in which animals were 
placed in a discrimination apparatus for 
the purpose of determining the range of 
cues to which the animal responded in 
the course of its discrimination learning. 
In interpreting the findings it is well that 
we focus our attention on two things: 
(a) the degree of motivation involved, 
and (b) the range of cues utilized in 
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learning. Bruner and associates found the 
relationship of these two things to be: 

. the more pressing the requirement 
that an organism reach a goal rapidly, the 
more hindering will be a set for considering 
many alternative cues. Thus, to speed up 
goal attainment, an organism sacrifices 
breadth of attention and consequently 
breadth of learning. 

Extreme motivation impelling an organ- 
ism to the attainment of a specific goal may 
provide almost a paradigm of the kind of 
adjustive requirement that compels speed 
and efficiency with respect to minimal cues. 
Thus, we can summarize the matter by say- 
ing that strong motivation has the effect of 
speeding up learning at the cost of narrow- 
ing it. (1: p. 8) 

The last sentence makes us question 
the belief stated earlier; but before we 
make too hasty decisions we caution, 
again, that these findings come from ani- 
mal experiments, and the cues spoken of 
are environmental cues. 
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The third general aspect of motivation 
to be considered in this article has to do 
with the quantity and quality of stimuli 
necessary to keep the individual behav- 
ing and learning. Since a motive may be 
defined as that which energizes or gives 
rise to behavior, then we need to be in- 
terested in the way in which stimuli have 
an impact on motivation. The studies 
conducted at McGill University, by 
Hebb (2) reveal that people who are 
placed in perceptually isolated (stimulus 
poor) environments can endure this for 
only relatively short periods of time. 
Typically, these experiments place 
people in situations where patterned 
vision is precluded (reduction of visual 
stimuli), where arms and legs are en- 
cased in cardboard cylinders (reduction 
of tactile and proprioceptive stimuli), 
and where a low masking noise _per- 
vades (reduction of auditory stimuli). 
Ordinarily subjects are able to tolerate 


such a situation for only a few hours and 
while in the sensory poor situation their 
restiveness increases, they become verbal, 
anxiety rises, it becomes increasingly dif- 
ficult to concentrate on specific problems, 
and visual imagery increases noticeably. 

The explanation is that exposure to a 
restricted range of stimuli results in 
habituation to the stimuli and people lose 
their capacity to maintain the organiza- 
tion on which alert, organized, learning 
behavior depends. This suggests that hu- 
man beings need a constant flow of stim- 
uli available so that the psychological 
organization needed for learning may be 
preserved. 

This may be referred to as the “flow 
concept” of stimulation. A changing 
sensory environment seems essential for 
human beings to be motivated in such 
a way that learning occurs. Without this 
stimulation the brain appears to cease to 
function in an adequate way, the con- 
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sequence being that abnormalities in be- 
havior emerge. 

Suppose a teacher takes cognizance of 
Hebb’s research and provides for an 
ever-changing flow of sensory stimuli 
bombarding the learners in his class- 
room. Conceivably, the “flow” could be 
so rapid that learning suffers. The learner 
may not be able to attend to all the stim- 
uli available at any given moment. Mc- 
Clelland alludes to this (3) when he 
states that motivational arousal takes 
place when a stimulus presents a discrep- 
ancy from the existing level of adapta- 
tion. However, a small discrepancy is 
appetitive to the learner and predisposes 
him to approach the stimulus, while a 
large discrepancy is displeasing and the 
learner tends to avoid the situation. 
Thus, the teacher is left with the idea 
that novelty in the learning situation is 
beneficial to learning but too much 
novelty is the enemy of learning. 

Suggestions for curriculum and _ re- 
search: We do ourselves a disservice to 
believe that research findings from one 
discipline can be translated directly into 
action in a classroom. More likely these 
findings need to be tested in an organized 
and systematic way in a curricular set- 
ting. It is in that spirit that the following 
questions are raised or suggestions ad- 
vanced. 

First, the question should be raised as 
to how teachers can assess the motiva- 
tional level of their students. Of course 
we know that teachers are able to report 
something about students’ motivation but 
those reports are derived from casual ob- 
servation which tends to be both selective 
and subjective. Our need is for some de- 
vice which will enable teachers to learn 
something fairly specific about students’ 
motivational patterns. And, to be even 
more specific, there is need for an instru- 
ment to measure the amount of achieve- 
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ment motivation that pupils possess. 
Such an instrument should be easily ad- 
ministered and scored so that a teacher 
need not be clinician to use it. 

The research cited having to do with 
achievement motivation indicates that 
development of the achievement motive 
requires achievement training and inde- 
pendence training, with the former being 
somewhat the more important of the two. 
Also, it was indicated that greater auton- 
omy (independence) was associated 
with low achievement motivation. If, 
indeed, the teacher should play any role 
in helping pupils to develop motivation 
to achieve, what should that role be? Can 
a teacher work on achievement training 
and independence training, the com- 
ponents of the achievement motive, with- 
out confusing the learners? The latter 
question can be answered, in part, by ex- 
perimental research. It might be interest- 
ing to determine whether children who 
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Sure to tickle the funny-bones of both 
children and adults. A Junior Literary 
Guild selection. 


Ages 6-9, 842x7, 3 colors, 48 pp., Sept. $2.75 


On Christmas Eve 


By Margaret Wise Brown 
Illustrated by Beni Montresor 


The children have been in bed for hours 
but they can’t sleep. “Let’s go down to 
touch the tree and make a wish!” 

With poetic vividness and an incom- 
parable memory for the feelings of child- 
hood, Margaret Wise Brown has caught 
the not-being-able-to-wait intensity of the 
night before Christmas. 

Magnificently illustrated by Italian 
artist, Beni Montresor. 


Ages 4-7, 9¥%x10, 4 colors, 48 pp., Sept. $3.50 
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can read by themselves and will thor- 
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Author Collier has a genuine way with 
words, using them so skillfully that the 
reader is not aware of the controlled 
vocabulary. 
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have had prolonged independence expe- 
rience through the school grades have 
higher or lower achievement motivation 
than children who have had less inde- 
pendence experience. 

The research done by Bruner suggests 
that we examine in terms of speed and/ 
or breadth of learning involved those 
learning goals which are deemed impor- 
tant for children to attain. Conceivably, 
there are some goals to be attained for 
which speed of learning is of great im- 
portance, while other things to be 
learned necessitate attention to a broad 
range of cues but less speed. These fac- 
tors will influence the degree of motiva- 
tion required for the task as well as the 
extent to which a teacher will try to in- 
fluence a learner's motivation. 

We have learned that human beings 
need and thrive on a steady input of 
sensory stimulation and that to be de- 
prived of this invites sensory habituation 


with a resultant impairment of learning. 
Said in a different way, people learn only 
the unknown, and the new. Not too in- 
frequently educators will avow that 
learning proceeds best when there is 
“sameness” to the classroom routine. 
Sometimes it is said that this sameness 
gives children “security” and enables 
them to learn better. Possibly this is so, 
but it is equally possible that degrees of 
novelty, differentness and uncertainty 
provide the sensory variation that serves 
as a tonic to the organism. And it is not 
beside the point for us to question the 
practice of giving lengthy examinations, 
lengthy periods of drill and having ster- 
eotyped daily schedules which may be 
sensory poor situations with a resultant 
“flattening” effect on learning. 

Finally, we must address ourselves to 
the task of finding out more about chil- 
dren who have lived all their lives in 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Vocabulary—new words are intro- 
duced in story and picture context 
so that the child reasons out mean- 
ings. 
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the skills and arts of oral and 
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and creative expression. 
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Ideas into- 
Action 


FOR the past four years, the 
Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development and the Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction have been 
examining ways to improve and increase 
cooperation between the two organiza- 
tions. From 1957 to 1959, a Joint ASCD- 
DAVI Committee, centered in the New 
York area, explored questions of com- 





mon concern. 

Since that time, a joint committee in 
Michigan has continued the earlier ef- 
forts and, in addition, has experimented 
with specific approaches in working to- 
gether. The official relationship at the 
national level included only DAVI and 
ASCD. The joint committee, however, 
with encouragement from the national 
level, often considered the work and role 
of other professional organizations, es- 
pecially the American Association of 
School Librarians and, in many instances, 
state school librarian organizations have 
cooperated in joint conferences. 

Experiences of the Joint ASCD-DAVI 
Committees over a four-year period have 
been enlightening. Not once in that time 
has there been basic disagreement be- 
tween committee members. Continually, 
the emphasis has been placed on finding 
ways in which one organization can com- 

* Assi ted by the following members of the 
Joint ASCD-DAVI Committee: D. B. Leonar- 
delli, Western Michigan University; Marie Mc- 
Mahan, Battle Creek Public Schools; Robert 
Kingsley, Midland Public Schools; William 
Miller, Wayne County Public Schools; Ford 
Lemler, University of Michigan. 
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Contributor: John R. Cochran’ 


plement the efforts of the other organiza- 
tion. This basic feeling of cooperation 
and concern for increasing cooperation 
has made it possible for the committees 
to develop several basic generalizations: 

1. Few concerns in education fall 
within the province of only one profes- 
sional organization. Certainly, the cur- 
rent discussions on teaching machines 
and educational television deeply involve 
audio-visual personnel. Yet, the 1961 
ASCD yearbook devotes many pages to 
this topic. Educational television and 
teaching machines are but one example 
of mutual interests. The list of other 
common concerns is endless. 

A review of the programs of the state 
and national conferences of either ASCD 
or DAVI or an examination of the publi- 
cations of either organization gives ample 
evidence that the two organizations are 
concerned with many similar problems. 
These similarities show that the basic 
foundation for a cooperative relationship 
has already been laid. The fact that, on 
occasions, differences in the approach to 
problems appear indicates a need for 
closer cooperation; not because the dif- 
ferences should be discouraged, but 
rather because the varying viewpoints 
and potential solutions should be shared. 

2. When teachers, audio-visual per- 
sonnel, librarians and curriculum per- 
sonnel work and plan together, the im- 
pact upon students and the public will be 
increased. A cooperatively planned and 
coordinated approach to instruction, us- 
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from grades 2-6 and two books each at the 7th and 8th grade levels. 
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ing all available resources, would im- 
prove the educational experiences of 
students. A teacher provided with types 
of support that supplement and comple- 
ment one another will be a more effec- 
tive teacher. Further, lay citizens, recog- 
nizing that professional organizations 
have mutual acceptance of the roles of 
one another, will be more inclined to ac- 
cept the contributions of all professional 
education organizations as valuable. 


3. When curriculum personnel, audio- 
visual personnel and librarians work and 
plan together, the impact upon teachers 
will be increased. Typically, the class- 
room teacher gets bombarded from all 
sides with meetings and proposals for 
improving teaching. Unfortunately, these 
meetings and proposals often do not have 
a unifying purpose and, sometimes, they 
have conflicting purpose. A cooperative 
approach to in-service training would be 
more apt to improve teaching. 


4. When librarians, curriculum and 
audio-visual personnel participate in co- 
operative activities, the professional 
growth of individual participants will be 
increased. Discussing common concerns 
and planning cooperatively with mem- 
bers of other organizations add new di- 
mensions to one’s personal learning. Dis- 
covering the new breadth and depth of 
problems, exploring different approaches 
to evaluation and determining alterna- 
tive solutions to problems are outcomes 
that can be expected. 

5. The level at which greatest specific 
impact can be obtained is the level of the 
local school system. Joint national and 
state committees and joint national and 
state conferences have value and should 
be encouraged. Real value exists, how- 
ever, only when audio-visual, library and 
curriculum personnel in a local school 
system work together to improve in- 
struction. All efforts toward cooperation 
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at state and national levels should have 
as their ultimate goal the development 
of sound relationships in school systems 
throughout the country. 

6. Administrators, as well as teachers, 
librarians, audio-visual personnel and 
curriculum personnel, need to be in- 
volved in planning at the local level. All 
efforts toward improving relationships 
between other personnel in local school 
systems or schools are pointless unless 
they have the approval of top adminis- 
trators. Administrators can help or hinder 
the development of sound working rela- 
tionships by the type of curriculum pol- 
icies that are established, by the type of 
organization structures that are de- 
veloped or by the type of buildings that 
are planned. 

7. National and state organizations 
can implement and support action in the 
local school system. Although the ulti- 
mate goal is the improvement of work- 
ing relationships in the local school sys- 
tem, state and national! organizations 
must play a leadership role. While in- 
dividual members of organizations do 
not totally subscribe to all beliefs ex- 
pressed by their organization, they often 
look to the national or state organization 
for general statements of philosophy and 
policy. Such statements can help clarify 
controversial issues and identify alterna- 
tive approaches for solving problems. 

8. The major concern of all profes- 
sional organizations should be to improve 
instruction rather than merely to main- 
tain their organization. All professional 
organizations continually reaffirm their 
concern for improving instruction and 
for improving the curriculum. However, 
each organization tends to have its 
unique point of view which it strives to 
maintain. Occasionally, organizations be- 
come disturbed to a degree, if other or- 
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| French Spanish German 
(9 Russian Other: CITY ZONI STATI \ 
| ae I 
(Lo Ae A SD ED SD SE STEEN SD GED SEND SHE SED CES GND SLD SES 
L 
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ganizations become too much like them. 
The Joint ASCD-DAVI Committee does 
not propose a merger of the two organ- 
izations. It does propose that they en- 
thusiastically work together on common 
problems rather than tend to back away 
from similarities out of concern for du- 
plication and for maintaining a unique 
organization. 

9. Existing organizations, other than 
ASCD and DAVI, can be involved to 
further cooperative relationships in local 
school systems. The Michigan Education 
Association has been vitally interested in 
working with the ASCD-DAVI Com- 
mittee. Next year, several MEA regional 
conferences will include group meetings 
of audio-visual, curriculum and library 
personnel, as well as teachers and ad- 
ministrators. In Michigan, the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction has taken 
leadership in encouraging librarians, 
curriculum people, audio-visual person- 
nel and teachers to work together 
through its Instructional Materials Com- 
mittee. The publications of this com- 
mittee have influenced school systems 
throughout the state. 

10. The need to improve communica- 
tions within professional organizations as 
well as between professional organiza- 
tions exists. Many fine and forward look- 
ing activities using the joint resources of 
professional organizations are currently 
taking place. Knowledge of the experi- 
ences acquired from past attempts at 
using the resources of many organiza- 
tions would be of value in planning fu- 
ture efforts. The official relationships es- 
tablished at the national level and the 
cooperatively planned activities on all 
levels need to be published widely within 
and between organizations. The joint 
ASCD-DAVI Committee is currently 
writing a report of efforts at cooperative 
relationships. 
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11. No one person can attend all meet- 
ings of professional organizations, but 
the basis for making intelligent choices 
is limited. Clearly, limitations of time, 
energy and money make it impossible 
for any given person to attend all meet- 
ings and conferences which are held. 
Unfortunately, a member of ASCD has 
no basis for determining whether the 
DAVI Conference would be more mean- 
ingful for him next year and a member 
of DAVI is not regularly informed of 
the specific conference plans of ASCD. 
On the state level, the same problem 
exists. The ASCD-DAVI Joint Commit- 
tee is attempting to communicate reg- 
ularly the plans of one organization to 
members of other organizations and to 
assure some degree of cooperative plan- 
ning of activities. 

12. There is a high degree of overlap- 
ping of content and resources in the 
meetings of various organizations. Even 
though it were possible to attend all 
meetings, it would not be desirable to 
do so. During any given year, some pro- 
fessional organizations will be discussing 
the same topics and using the same re- 
source personnel. However, attending 
one’s own conference to hear a discussion 
and to agree with kindred souls is a far 
cry from discussing the same topic at 
the conference of another organization. 
The latter circumstance provides an op- 
portunity for appreciating, evaluating 
and clarifying differing points of view. 
Cooperative planning at the national and 
state levels would encourage more effi- 
cient use of resources, would encourage 
conference attendance by members of 
other organizations and would encourage 
the development of a common point of 
view. 

13. The concern for finding solutions 
to common problems and for establishing 
joint working relationships is increasing. 
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Again, a review of conference programs 
and publications is cited as evidence of 
the degree to which professional organi- 
zations share common problems. Expe- 
rience indicates that organizations are 
anxious to work together to solve these 
problems. The fact that a joint ASCD- 
DAVI Committee has been established 
indicates that the national organizations 
recognize a need for the impact of co- 
operative efforts. 

During the past four years, numerous 
other joint activities have been held. A 
Tri-State Conference for leaders of New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut af- 
filiates of DAVI, ASCD and AASL was 
held in New York in 1958. In December 
of 1960, Michigan held its second con- 
ference cooperatively sponsored by the 
MASCD, MAVA and MASL. A confer- 
ence sponsored by the Indiana ASCD, 
audio-visual association and school li- 
brarians was held in May 1960. Texas 
had a similar cooperative conference in 
the summer of 1958. Such conferences 
have been held in other states. 

A team of audio-visual, library and 
curriculum personnel, representing the 
Michigan Instructional Materials Com- 
mittee, used a cooperative approach in 
presenting a series of one day meetings 
during county institutes in Michigan’s 
Upper Peninsula. The team approach to 
instructional materials was also used in 
Michigan Education Association re- 
gional conferences. Current proposals for 
research on air-borne television call for 
another type of relationship between 
MASCD, the Michigan Audio-Visual As- 
Michigan Education Associa- 
Office of 


sociation, 
tion and the United States 


Education. Research efforts will be co- 
ordinated through the use of liaison 
personnel. 


14. Those who have experienced joint 
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meetings have been high in their praise. 
Evaluation by persons who have _par- 
ticipated in cooperative meetings has 
consistently been good. Evaluations of 
the Tri-State Conference held in New 
York commended the idea of the con- 
ference. The fact that Michigan has held 
its second joint conference indicates that 
value was found in the first. The presi- 
dent of the Indiana ASCD writes, “By 
pooling our resources, we feel that we 
have had one of the most successful 
meetings in the history of our organiza- 
tion.” One county that failed to partici- 
pate in the meetings held in the Michi- 
gan Upper Peninsula requested that the 
team return and work with the schools. 
Teachers have requested that the joint 
meetings become an annual feature of 
the MEA Regional Conference. Without 
question, the past efforts toward coopera- 
tion have had sufficient value to warrant 
the planning of further activities. 
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Publications 


NO «149 TITLES 


for any LIQUID DUPLICATOR 


piggies THROUGH GRADE 9 


ENGLISH — Grades 2 to 9 
PHONICS — Grades I to 5 
SCIENCE — Kindergarten to Grade 6 
ARITHMETIC — Kindergarten to Grade 8 
ARITHMETIC Enrichment Series — Grades 3 to 6 
READING READINESS 
READING — Grodes | to 3 
OUTLINE MAPS — All Grades 
SOCIAL STUDIES — Grades 1 to6 
HEALTH & SAFETY — Grades / to3 
HEALTH — Junior High 
GUIDANCE — Junior High 
SPECIAL EDUCATION SERIES 

Write for Complete Catalog 
©) of 149 Liquid Duplicating Titles 


Urey THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, INC. 
ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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“Here is a four-year high school 
mathematics program that 
really prepares students for 


!»? 


tough college courses! 


Coming January 1962! From Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc. 





ALGEBRA ONE: A Modern Course 
by Glen D. Vannatta & A. Wilson Goodwin; 
Consultant and General Editor: Harold P. Fawcett 


A contemporary treatment of the essential topics of traditional elementary algebra 
thoroughly covering inequalities, systems of equations, trigonometry and complex 
numbers—the latter presented as optional material for accelerated classes. 
Inductive questioning and the method of discovery are stressed. 


ALGEBRA TWO: A Modern Course 


by Glen D. Vannatta & A. Wilson Goodwin; 
Consultant and General Editor: Harold P. Fawcett 


Continues the sound pattern of study set in ALGEBRA ONE, with heavy 
reliance on structure. Presents in detail linear functions, second degree func- 
tions, exponential and logarithmic functions, and trigonometric functions. 
Systems of equations and inequalities are further expanded. 


New This Year: 


GEOMETRY: A Unified Course 


by A. Wilson Goodwin & Glen D. Vannatta; 
Consultant and General Editor: Harold P. Fawcett 


A major section on Coordinate Geometry is combined with comprehensive material 
on two and three-dimensional Euclidean concepts. The result is a complete course 
in beginning Geometry. 


ADVANCED HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


by Glen D. Vannatta & Walter H. Carnahan; 
Consultant and General Editor: Harold P. Fawcett 





A comprehensive course in mathematical analysis, thoroughly preparing students 
for college calculus. Of special note are the sections devoted to linear program- 
ming, the iterative method, and the binary and octal number systems used in 
modern electronic computers. 


For further details, please write to: 


&) Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 


1300 Alum Creek Drive, Columbus 16, Ohio 
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| The possibility of a joint national con- 
) ference in the future should not be ruled 
out. However, major efforts should be 
directed toward 
every operational level to solve common 
problems. The Joint ASCD-DAVI Com- 
mittee feels that the ultimate goal is to 


sharing resources at 


} improve the working relationships in 
| local school systems. 
—Joun R. Cocuran, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Public Schools, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 


State Curriculum Requirements 
(Continued from page 25) 


commissioner and the state board who 
were authorized by the state department 
to make the final decision. Recommenda- 
! tions for new requirements in one state 
were required to pass through a super- 
intendents’ advisory commission and a 
| state association of school boards before 
reaching the state department of educa- 


tion. 
| One state indicated that the state de- 
} partment of education the final 
authority in the approval of new require- 
ments, but did not describe procedures. 


Was 


| State legislatures. In five states the 
staffs of state departments, steering com- 
mittees, and local school districts, along 
with other groups, made recommenda- 
tions concerning changes in minimum re- 
quirements which were then made offi- 
cial through legislation. 

State committees or commissions. A 
| state accreditation commission, which 
was a standing committee of the state 
education association, worked closely 
with state and local groups in one state. 
Final passage of a recommendation by 
this commission was subject to the ap- 
} proval of a house of delegates of the state 

education association. 
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Miscellaneous authorities. Two states 
listed four authorities jointly responsible 
for establishing minimum curriculum re- 
quirements, including state boards of 
education, state departments of educa- 
tion, state legislatures, and state curricu 


lum committees. In one of the states 


‘proposals for new requirements origi- 


nated with a secondary education coun 
cil or a state examinations board through 
the state commissioner. In the other state, 
proposals were reviewed by a state coun 
cil on education after approval was 
reached in the state commissioner's office. 

In two states some requirements were 
mandated by law, while others were ap- 
proved by the state board of education 
after being processed through a steering 
committee and the state department staff. 
In another state some requirements were 
mandated by law, others being jointly 
approved by the state department and 
the state board. Recommendations to the 
state department and state board passed 
through a state committee on accredita- 
tion standards. 

The state board and state department 
of education were described as jointly 
responsible for minimum requirements in 
one state. Recommendations to these 
authorities originated with selected state 
committees. 

In summary, 40 of the 50 states indi- 
cated a single responsible agency; 25, 
the state board of education; nine, the 
state department; five, the state legisla- 
ture; and one, the state curriculum com- 
mittee. Combined authorities were re- 
ported by six states, with four states re- 
porting no agency. 

No clear pattern of procedures for 
establishing minimum requirements was 
common to a majority of states. Most of 
the procedures, even though described in 
broad terms, were common only to a 
small number of states. 
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In reading instruction “the greatest immediate need is improvement in 
meeting individual needs. . . . The materials need to meet a wide range 
of differences, and help pupils learn by themselves.” Gates, A. I.: The 
Reading Teacher 12:83, 1958. 


SRA 
MULTILEVEL 
READING 
LABORATORIES 


by Dr. Don H. Parker, incorporate the Multilevel Learn- 
ing Philosophy in an integrated, individualized reading 





rogram for Ist-12th grades. 
prog @ Allows teacher more time 


for individual attention. 


MULTILEVEL LEARNING PHILOSOPHY proposes that: 1. Individual differences exist in 
learning rate and capacity. 2. A student’s position on the continuum of difficulty may be found. 
3. He may progress as fast and as far as his capacities allow. 4. Maximum learning of skills 
occurs when a student succeeds and is rewarded within the learning activity as well as by 
results obtained. 5. Feedback of results is essential to improved performance. 


SRA READING LABORATORIES EXPRESS MULTILEVEL PHILOSOPHY with: 
@ Materials to meet the wide range of individual differences found in 
average classrooms. 

@ Materials ranked on an easy-to-hard continuum. 
@ Self-correcting Keys and Progress Charts for immediate and long-range 


feedback, permitting student to experience forward movement and to 
evaluate continually both behavior and progress. 


SRA MULTILEVEL READING LABORATORIES MAY OPEN THE WAY TO NEW 
LEVELS OF ACHIEVEMENT, SINCE THE EXTENT TO WHICH A STUDENT 
MAY GAIN IN READING SKILL HAS NOT BEEN DETERMINED. 


Each SRA Reading Laboratory contains: POWER BUILDERS—reading selections color- 
coded at varying reading grade levels and followed by exercises; POWER BUILDER KEYS— 
to provide immediate feedback of answers to Power Builder Exercises; RATE BUILDERS 
timed reading selections to improve rate, comprehension, concentration; RATE BUILDER 
KEYS—to ensure immediate feedback of Rate Builder Exercises; LISTENING SKILL 
BUILDERS-——selections read aloud by teacher increase attention span, comprehension, retention 
of oral communication; STUDENT RECORD BOOK—kept by student to determine progress, 
difficulties, potential; TEACHER’S HANDBOOK—complete guide for operation. 


For complete information write, indicating grade level, to 


SRA SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC., Dept. 3KB 
259 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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The Making of a Modern Educator. 
William Van Til. New York: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Inc., 1961. 252 p.. 
paper bound, $1.95. 





Twenty-five years ago—or 10—or 5— 
what were you thinking about? What 
were your concerns and worries? Your 
burning youthful ideals? Your notions 
about how to save education and the na- 
tion? Have you ever rummaged through 
your old term papers, supervisory bul- 
letins, yearbook chapters—and all the 
other literary odds and ends of an edu- 
cational career—to trace out the course 
of your growth? 

Something like that is what Bill Van 
Til, now Professor of Education at NYU 
and President of ASCD, has done in this 
book. Always the owner of one of the few 
really good pens in the field of education, 
he has looked back through a quarter- 
centurys writings to select the short 
pieces and excerpts from longer ones that 
still seemed worth saving. 

His selections range far and wide, from 
the purely personal to the purely profes- 
sional. From before World War IT there 
The Danube Flows 
Through Fascism, written after two sum- 


is a chapter of 
mers of floating down the stream in a 
foldboat. Dating a quarter-century later 
comes another account of long European 
travel, this time with three children, cn 
a daily average cost per person of $4.77. 
What Van Til decided to keep included 
several amiably malicious Importance- 
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Column Editor: J. Cecil Parker 
Contributor: Fred T. Wilhelms 


of-People columns: “A Fable of Textbook 
Strategy” (which had everybody half 
angry at him), “John Dewey's Disciples,” 
and a couple of things on the remarkable 
culture of American college faculties. 

The selections range all the way back 
to the author’s days as a teacher in The 
Ohio State University High School. They 
include some samples of his concern for 
intergroup relations. But I judge that 
what Van Til found he wanted to save 
most of all—and rightly so—is contained 
in two sections: “Meeting Af- 
fecting Education” and “Participating in 
the Great Debate.” 

What emerges from the whole is a 
delightful thing, fresh in every page, 
witty with a felicitous touch, always the 
penetrating insight of a first-rate mind, 





Forces 


and always informed with a deep sense of 
values that runs a consistent thread from 
beginning to end. For those of us who 
have known him, the image of the man 
stands out, of course. Yet I think a stran- 
ger might also feel the same impact of 
a person. 

For here is reflected an educator who 
in the high years of Progressive Educa- 
tion the thick of it, 
buzzing with theory but actually devel- 


was in not only 
oping and teaching the curricula we 
dreamed about—yet always alertly aware 
and able to hurl some devastating shafts 
at the movement he held dear. Later, 
when the tides had turned, when hostile 
critics were at their zenith, he was calmly 
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and thoughtfully analyzing the forces 
and the arguments, calling them as he 
saw them, refusing to use the barometer 
of public opinion as guide to educational 
doctrine. No thread runs more consist- 
ently than his concern for democracy— 
for everybody; and he never made a more 
powerful statement of it than at Nash- 
ville, when he was teaching at George 
Peabody College, in the midst of the 
tensions surrounding integration. 

But this is a review, not a eulogy. What 
is the book worth, in the open market? 
It is a very good book—of that there is 
no question—vitally interesting to any- 
one concerned for education. Some of its 
more practical statements on curricula 
and good teaching are outstanding guides 
to practice. Its analyses of the social 
scene, of forces and dangers and hoped- 
for goals, rank among the very best in 
our educational literature. 

But I suspect there is something more 
than this. For an intelligent layman who 
wishes to get inside a basic way of 
looking at education—the way a true 
professional thinks about it—this may be 
one of the best media at our command. 
The young teacher—or even more, the 
college student looking forward to his 
career—may see here how a thoughtful 
and devoted teacher hammers out his 
sense of values and his base of theory, 
and then shapes his actions to fit. And 
many a young supervisor or administra- 
tor could get from the book some added 
strength of backbone; for, if this book 
says any one thing beyond all doubting, 
it is that a schoolman need not be blown 
about helplessly by every storm of opin- 
ion, but can, with dignity and _ heart, 
stand by what he believes. 

In other fields—science, for instance— 
the great biographies and autobiogra- 
phies wield tremendous power. They 
teach by example a way of thought and 
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a way of life, and they bring young men 
not only toward understanding but also 
toward dedication. If The Making of a 
Modern Educator has not quite reached 
that strength, it is among the very few 
books in education that have come close, 

—Frep T. Wityeims, Professor of 
Education, San Francisco State College, 
California. 


Research 
(Continued from page 65) 

sensory poor environments (homes, 
neighborhoods or communities). Can 
these children recoup their loss? If so, 
what kind of curriculum will be the 
most enabling? The difficulty will be in 
the objective determination of the exact 
nature of a sensory poor environment. 
Should we be able to identify these chil- 
dren, we will need to take remedial steps 
early. It seems reasonable to conjec- 
ture that for some children the publie 
school experience will begin as early as 


three or four years of age in a curriculum 
designed to remedy the sensory depriva- 
tion which they have experienced. 
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